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THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE RETURNS TO CHICAGO 


This section in an autumn issue of the School Review reported the 
disembowelment, by action of the Chicago Board of Education last 
summer, of the Chicago school system. Among the modern features 
of the system abolished by that action was Crane Junior College, 
enrolling annually almost four thousand students. Readers may re- 
call that, at the time of reporting the demolishment, prediction was 
here made that the features of the system eliminated must ultimate- 
ly be replaced. We now report the recent action of the board making 
provision to open in September next three junior colleges as parts of 
the school system. The action was taken on the recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools, William J. Bogan. His recommenda- 
tions were: 

1. That three City Junior Colleges be established: one on the South Side 
in the Normal College buildings, one on the West Side in the Medill High School 
building, and one on the Northwest Side in the Parental School buildings. 

2. That for efficient administration and economy the City Junior Colleges be 
under the general supervision of a president, the superintendent of schools, with 
a dean in direct charge of each college. 

The “reasons” given by Superintendent Bogan to support the 
recommendations are here quoted in full. 


Thousands of high-school graduates wish to continue their schooling. This 
number is greater than before because many who might otherwise go into indus- 
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try are shut out by economic conditions. The welfare of this city depends, to a 
great extent, upon the ability of youth and adults to make wise use of leisure. 
The junior college offers the best possible solution to this serious problem. 

Other arguments have been advanced for the establishment of junior col- 
leges at public expense, but the terrifying prospect of leisure without physical, 
mental, or moral profit requires a greater extension of education than the 
community was ready to admit a few years ago. 

By adopting a new conception of the junior college, it will be possible to ren- 
der a very great service to the community. College instruction may be given in a 
form which will make it possible for all who are competent to receive instruction 
in after-high-school courses from well-prepared college teachers. Auditoriums 
might be opened at the places indicated and lectures provided at every hour of 
the day on subjects of junior-college level. These lectures might be opened to 
all the after-high-school students who desire them, with the understanding that 
the students are responsible for grasping the opportunity offered and that the 
junior colleges will not attempt to drive students through any courses but will 
provide intellectual stimulation for those who are competent and willing to 
work. Near each lecture hall there should be a good library with reading facili- 
ties, a library that will make it possible for students to continue the work 
started in any one of the lectures. 

The plan might be extended by opening a limited number of laboratories and 
making these available to highly qualified students who show, by presenting 
plans of individual work, that they can carry on independent activities in the 
laboratories. 

The general conception which lies back of this recommendation is that the 
City Junior Colleges are not to be places for weak, indolent, or inefficient stu- 
dents, but real opportunities for those who are willing to take the greater part 
of the responsibility for their own education. 

This plan has many advantages over the standard one. The cost will be much 
lower: existing buildings and vacant rooms will be utilized without interfering 
with present activities. All Chicago high-school graduates who apply will be 
accommodated, thus removing the objection of discrimination which was fre- 
quently made against the old plan. 

At least three features of the institutions projected in the recom- 
mendations and in the “reasons” given for establishing them are 
deserving of special remark. One of these is the arrangement to es- 
tablish three junior colleges in different sections of the city in place of 
the single institution, Crane Junior College, maintained before the 
drastic eliminations by the board. This step is entirely commenda- 
ble; one can readily conceive of the need of several more junior 
colleges in a city as large as Chicago. A second feature is the em- 
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phasis on a type of institution “that will not attempt to drive stu- 
dents through any courses but will provide intellectual stimulation 
for those who are competent and willing to work.” The third fea- 
ture is the proposed policy of conducting large lecture sections, the 
content of the lectures to be supplemented by reading in the library 
and experimentation in the laboratory. 

It is apparent from these statements that a new type of institu- 
tion is contemplated. The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools took cognizance of the fact of novelty by 
authorizing the appointment of a committee to supervise the ex- 
periment—a practice which it has followed in recent years with other 
experimental developments. 

Superintendent Bogan’s recommendations were accompanied by 
an estimate of cost and a statement of the sources of funds to be used 
in maintaining the project. The total budget for the three junior 
colleges is $209,000, distributed as follows: 145 teachers, $175,000; 
9 school clerks, $4,000; educational supplies and equipment, $15,000; 
and possible extension in the operating costs, $15,000. The costs 
are to be met, not from increases in the total appropriations for 1934, 
but from savings and shifts in funds that do not affect the payment 
of teachers’ salaries, so long in arrears. The three units are to be 
housed in vacant space in the three buildings named in the recom- 
mendations. 

The work in the new junior colleges, as in their forerunner, Crane 
Junior College, will be free of tuition to residents of Chicago. In 
this connection, one notes with some interest that the New York 
Board of Trade is urging on Mayor La Guardia the abandonment of 
the policy of free education in the public higher institutions of that 
city. The Board of Trade contends that there is no good reason why 
the city should educate children beyond the high-school grades. 
There are, of course, the best of reasons why we should provide 
free education through the period of junior-college education: these 
reasons are the dearth of opportunities for employment and the 
fact that the period of general education now extends to about the 
middle of the span covered by the conventional four-year college. 
The New York Board of Trade would be in a much more tenable 
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position if it argued for tuition fees at the more advanced level of the 
senior college, where opportunities for professional and academic 
specialization are provided. 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER COURSES IN EDUCATION 

Opposition to that constituent in the preparation of teachers and 
school administrators which is concerned with the study of educa- 
tion has, in some colleges and universities, been traditional with 
persons outside the field of education. The situation in this regard 
has improved greatly in recent years owing to the better under- 
standing by the non-educationist of purposes and content in the 
field and to the inevitable strengthening of content in the field itself, 
which is, after all, a relatively novel one in the realm of higher educa- 
tion. In recent years the opposition has found something like or- 
ganized expression in a committee of the American Association of 
University Professors—Committee Q. The chairman of this com- 
mittee is Kenneth P. Williams, professor of mathematics at Indiana 
University, an institution where, in spite of the fact that an unusual- 
ly large number of eminent educationists and educators are to be 
found among its alumni, this acrimonious attitude toward the field 
of education is manifested to a much greater extent than is usual 
in the bulk of higher institutions. 

At the meetings of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education held in Cleveland at the time of the sessions of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, Chairman Williams presented a paper 
on “A Liberal-Arts View of the Training of High-School Teachers 
and Administrators.” Professor Ernest Horn, of the University of 
Iowa, discussed the paper. The abstracts of presentations before the 
society having just been published, it is possible for us to reproduce 
here the abstracts of Professor Williams’ paper and of Professor 
Horn’s discussion. We urge the reader to bear in mind that the ab- 
stracts can hardly do justice to the complete presentations. Follow- 
ing is the whole of the abstract of Professor Williams’ paper. 


The question is raised as to who the persons are who should be intrusted with 
formulating or adopting the philosophies that underlie the statutes and regula- 
tions for the schools. Philosophies of education should grow out of a broad, deep, 
and discriminating knowledge of the history of civilization, and an appreciative 
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understanding of the various elements that have contributed to it. A competent 
philosopher of education is not made by studying only philosophies of education 
but by studying history, sociology, science, mathematics, art, language, and 
literature. A few of the ordinary undergraduate courses in the latter subjects 
do not give a thorough understanding of present civilization. Much of the op- 
position students of education feel from arts faculties probably comes from the 
fact that the latter believe the public has been badly deceived into believing 
that it is to schools of education that one should turn in order to find men with 
the discriminating understanding of man’s past achievement and the penetrat- 
ing comprehension of present problems and needs that should be possessed by 
those who define the ideals and purposes of education. American education will 
not be in a fundamentally healthy state until all different divisions of the aca- 
demic world as well as the best informed lay opinion have due influence in shap- 
ing fundamental principles and requirements. 

Although it is generally conceded that high-school teachers should be ade- 
quately prepared in the subjects that they teach, there is not a universal real- 
ization as to what adequate preparation really implies. Adequacy of prepara- 
tion should not be measured by the ability of the teacher to meet the intellec- 
tual needs or requirements of the majority of his students. A teacher who can- 
not go considerably beyond the ordinary demands put upon him is only super- 
ficially prepared. Teachers are public officials with whom every one comes in 
contact, and that at an age when he easily receives impression. Standards in 
school, and standards outside, in industry, in banking, and in government, are 
not unconnected. There will not be high honesty and integrity in American life 
until teachers do all that they can to set standards high and then maintain 
them. Only teachers who are thoroughly prepared in the subjects they teach 
will do either of these two things. Although subject-matter departments could 
in many cases improve the courses they now give, they are justified in resisting 
unwarranted encroachments, for at best it is difficult to give in four years 
to the majority of prospective teachers the breadth and depth of professional 
training which should be the aim. 

In the matter of professional training, students of education should have 
made a more serious effort to make the training fit individual needs. As a matter 
of fact the present professional requirements are among the most rigid that 
exist in the entire educational system. Arts teachers would have more trust in 
the claims of teachers of education if they saw a clear effort to apply such doc- 
trines as that of individual needs within the field of education itself. To defend 
present practice by the contention that it is not possible to go beyond group 
requirements is an admission that there is not much in such doctrines. 

In the matter of administrators, it should not be forgotten that such persons 
have a wider réle in education than that of mere successful administration. 
From them should come ideals of the highest sort. Not ideals limited to a narrow 
conception of service, but ideals also of individual development and culture. 
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A school system presided over by a person whose tastes, desires, and thinking 
have manifestly not been molded by a knowledge and appreciation of science, 
the humanities, and the arts is not a healthy one, though the nature of its ills 
may escape detection, hidden beneath such things as budgets in good arithmet- 
ical order. Administrative skill should be insisted upon as an adjunct, not as 
the sole qualification for administrators. Nevertheless, in those states where, 
for instance, a special certificate is required for high-school principal, emphasis is 
put almost entirely upon formal study of administrative matters. Such require- 
ments will not necessarily lead to a selection of principals from the best material. 


The text of the abstract of Professor Horn’s discussion is also 
quoted in full. One would be biased indeed not to recognize that 
Horn’s attitude is decidedly more constructive than that of Profes- 
sor Williams. 


As I listened to this paper, I tried to answer the question, ““What does Profes- 
sor Williams want?” If his plea is to increase the quality of the vital scholarship 
of prospective teachers and to encourage more competent students to enter the 
service of the public schools he certainly has my whole-hearted support. There 
is no way in which courses in education can make good teachers out of students 
whose personal and scholarly qualifications are low. The troubled future which 
the public schools face demands a teaching personnel whose courage and schol- 
arly competence are of the highest order. There is something in the tone of his 
paper, however, that suggests that Professor Williams is distracted from these 
worthy causes by prejudice against courses in education per se. Now the 
achievement of competent scholarship and the induction of gifted persons into 
the profession are not to be achieved by mere negative criticism of courses in 
education. It must be admitted that many normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges have unquestionably multiplied courses in education beyond any justifica- 
tion and have not infrequently allowed them to degenerate into an empty 
sophistry because of a separation from the context of the fields of thought to 
which they should pertain and because of their detachment from the funda- 
mental purposes of public education. These faults must be redressed. But 
liberal-arts courses have not been above reproach. Indeed it is clear that the 
multiplicity of aridly academic and over-specialized courses in the liberal-arts 
college has been one of the chief obstacles in the way of achieving that broad 
fundamental scholarship which is needed in teaching. And if courses of educa- 
tion have sometimes not been pertinent to the course of study and purposes of 
the public school, the courses in the liberal-arts college must plead guilty to the 
same charge. There is not much hope of correcting the faults of either the 
college of education or the college of liberal arts so long as representatives of one 
college spend the larger part of their energy in the criticism of the other. Re- 
form, like charity, begins at home. 

In placing a high estimate on the importance of scholarship and broad culture 
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on the part of both teachers and administrators, one should not lose sight of 
the cruciality and difficulty of such matters as the following: the determination 
of educational policy, the making of a balanced curriculum, the discovery of 
effective methods of learning, the provision for individual differences, the ap- 
praisal of educational accomplishments, the construction and maintenance of 
buildings and equipment, and the financing of public education. Each of these 
fields of professional endeavor has accumulated a respectable and important 
body of knowledge. To leave these crucial matters to be learned in service, as 
Professor Williams suggests, would be even more fatal than to send teachers 
into the public schools with no preparation in the fields in which they are to 
teach. Professor Williams refers to the fact that in Indiana eighteen out of thirty 
graduate hours required for the certification of high-school principals must be 
in administration and supervision. He argues that such a requirement inevita- 
bly deters many strong students from qualifying as principals. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the high-school principal assumes responsibilities 
which are much broader than those of the teacher of a special subject. When 
one considers the limited amount of attention given in undergraduate classes 
to problems in administration and supervision, it is quite conceivable that the 
eighteen-hour requirement is not exorbitant. It seems probable also that the 
registration of prospective high-school principals in courses outside of education 
should be determined in the light of their supervisory responsibilities. 

The prospective teacher is to be pitied who is enrolled in an institution in 
which the college of liberal arts and the college of education spend much of their 
time in firing blasts and counterblasts of criticism at each other. Teacher train- 
ing is a co-operative endeavor. Neither the college of liberal arts nor the col- 
lege of education can do it alone. 


ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


The School Review is in receipt of a communication from Profes- 
sor George E. Carrothers, of the University of Michigan, comment- 
ing unfavorably on the programs of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals at its meetings in Cleveland late in February and 
making suggestions looking toward the improvement of the pro- 
grams at future conventions. We take it that Professor Carrothers 
would not deny that the programs referred to contained also some 
high points and that his aim in criticism is to help in lifting all the 
programs to the same high level. The communication is repro- 
duced here much less in the interest of making the statement avail- 
able to the members of the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals than in the interest of calling the constructive suggestions 
which it contains to the attention of all those in educational work 
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who have a direct or indirect influence on the making of programs 
for educational meetings. 

Contacts made in hotel lobbies and in informal gatherings at professional 
meetings are said to be of great value to those who attend educational conven- 
tions. These are always very interesting and doubtless worth while. But why 
place so little value on attending the meetings and listening to the addresses? 
Or, more to the point, why should many speakers place such a low estimate on 
what they are presenting? 

I do not know that affairs this year were worse than usual in the programs of 
the Department of Secondary-School Principals, but they were surely bad 
enough in many spots. Several of the attempts at speeches were almost un- 
forgivable, and the thing that worried me most was the fact that principals of 
secondary schools in and near Cleveland had apparently suggested rather defi- 
nitely to their teachers that they ought to attend some of these meetings. It so 
happened that I had especially recommended to two teachers and to some of the 
principals one session which proved to be almost a total loss. 

I do not care to try to name individually the extremely low points of the 
program. I do wish, however, to mention a printed program which I have here 
on my desk and which was dropped accidentally by a well-dressed teacher as 
she and about a hundred others left the room after one speaker finished his 
talk. Net having a copy of the program at that moment, I picked up this one 
and noted that it was written on and scratched over in two or three handwrit- 
ings. In one place is found, in excellent penmanship, “I am so bored.” After 
some other mars, and in another handwriting, this remark appears, “I wish he 
would really say something”; in another margin, “‘Let’s leave as soon as he has 
stopped talking”; etc., etc. A moment aiter this program was picked up, two 
principals were leaving the hall together. One was overheard to remark to the 
other, “I’l) hear from my teachers on this.” Evidently he had urged his teachers 
to attend. They had given up the half-day’s absence from teaching allotted to 
them, and he knew that they had received nothing in return. 

It won’t do any good to check back on programs and speakers to locate the 
disappointingly weak spots. Our concern now is with the future. What, if any- 
thing, can be done to make sure of better programs for other years? Wasn’t it 
Superintendent Hartwell of Buffalo who at the superintendents’ meeting in 
Chicago in 1919 sharply called a speaker to time at the end of his assigned 
fifteen minutes and thereby earned the lasting approval of the audience? Other 
speakers on that program not only stopped when their time was up, but they 
spoke up and spoke more to the point because they realized that a real chairman 
was wielding the gavel. 

I should like to suggest that the Department of Secondary-School Principals 
consider the following: 

1. Select chairmen for the different meetings with great care. Issue brief in- 
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structions in writing to each chairman, and later call all chairmen together 
for a detailed consideration of their responsibilities and duties. 

2. Arrange each program with the interests of the audience specifically in 
mind. Addresses should give something of worth to the listeners as well as pro- 
vide opportunities for people to be on programs. 

3. The program for each session should be definitely planned rather than just 
“put together.” 

4. Not more than two or three speakers should be placed on any one program. 

5. A theme for each entire program should be selected, and separate topics 
for different addresses should be decided upon first; then speakers should be 
chosen. These men should be qualified to discuss the topics assigned. 

6. A specific amount of time should be allotted to each speaker, and each 
should be asked to prepare his speech with that amount of time in mind. 
President Hughes, formerly of Miami University, said that for many years an 
attempt was made in that university to give the speaker at the weekly assembly 
from thirty-two to thirty-five minutes of the total forty minutes available. 
Later this allotment was reduced to twenty-five, then to twenty, and finally to 
from fifteen to eighteen minutes. His observation was that, when a speaker is 
informed of the upper limit of eighteen minutes, he will so organize and condense 
his material that he gives about as much to the audience as if allowed thirty to 
thirty-five minutes. 

7. Ask each speaker to go over his address so carefully beforehand that he 
knows it from beginning to end. Unless the speaker is a Charles H. Judd or 
a Glenn Frank, he ought to practice the speech several times aloud, with his 
audience and the allotted time in mind. While practicing the speech, he should 
have a watch, or possibly an alarm clock, before him. 

8. Occasionally distribute to the audience small blanks on which they can 
evaluate the speeches delivered. Select and tabulate these, and send summaries 
to each speaker. 


MoTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


Late in April of this year there was held in Rome the International 
Congress of Educational and Instructional Cinematography. In an- 
ticipation of the sessions, Dr. Luciano de Feo, director of the Inter- 
national Educational Cinematographic Institute, requested the 
United States Office of Education to prepare a report on the instruc- 
tional use and indirect educational influence of motion pictures in 
this country. Cline M. Koon, specialist in radio and visual educa- 
tion, was assigned to the task. The basis of the report as finally 
made was laid in a preliminary conference participated in by a num- 
ber of representatives of governmental and voluntary motion-pic- 
ture agencies, which was held during September, 1933, in the Office 
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of Education. Later, certain members of the conference were invited 
to prepare statements concerning various units of the report, and 
these have since been welded into the report as published. 

Following a foreword by Commissioner Zook of the Office of 
Education and an introduction to the report are chapters on the 
educational influence of motion pictures; motion pictures in health 
and social hygiene, in governmental service, in vocational education, 
and in international understanding; motion-picture legislation; the 
technique of making and displaying motion pictures; the systematic 
introduction of motion pictures in teaching; educational problems of 
a general nature resulting from the systematic introduction of mo- 
tion pictures in teaching; and general conclusions. The report in- 
cludes also a bibliography and a list of exhibits that were sent to the 
International Congress in Rome by way of supplement to the report. 

The following paragraphs from the concluding chapter will give 
some impression of the content of the report. 

It is generally recognized that the theatrical motion picture is exerting a 
powerful educational influence both for good and bad. Therefore, a number of 
organized groups are working to improve motion pictures at the production 
point and to raise the standards of taste for motion pictures. One of the most 
constructive moves in the latter direction is the experimental projects in teach- 
ing motion-picture appreciation in high schools as it is being done by the 
Photoplay Appreciation Committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English and the National Committee on the Teaching of Motion Picture Ap- 
preciation. In general, churches and social-work organizations are very restive 
under the present moral quality of American films and increasingly are exerting 
their influence for cleaner and better films. .... 

In 1931 there were 350,000 non-theatrical projectors, with an estimated value 
of $70,000,000, in the United States. These projectors were owned by schools, 
voluntary and scientific organizations, commercial companies, and individuals. 
Their major fields of usefulness were in the service of industry, religion, recrea- 
tion, and education. More than thirty-five reliable commercial companies pro- 
duce non-theatrical films, and nearly two hundred companies distribute them. 
Several universities, city school systems, associations, museums, and depart- 
ments of the government distribute non-theatrical films. .... 

Less than ro per cent of the public schools of the nation make systematic use 
of the motion picture for instruction at the present time, but a number of 
hopeful signs indicate the probability of more extensive use in the near future. 
Among these encouraging signs are: (1) the American press is giving increasing 
attention to instructional films; (2) elaborate research studies in motion pictures 
as aids to learning have been made; (3) better instructional films are being pre- 
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pared for schools; (4) teacher-training institutions are offering an increasing 
number of courses in visual education; (5) school districts are increasingly in- 
augurating departments of visual instruction. 

The report was originally issued in mimeographed form as a circu- 
lar of the United States Office of Education under the title Motion 
Pictures in Education in the United States. The limited edition hav- 
ing been exhausted, the University of Chicago Press is publishing the 
report as a printed monograph with the same title. The new edition, 
of approximately a hundred pages in paper covers, is priced at one 
dollar. 

THE TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


The year 1935 will round out three centuries since the founding 
of the first school of secondary grade on this continent, the Boston 
Latin School. In commemoration of the event, the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals is planning the celebration of three 
centuries of progress in secondary education. A committee of the 
department, with Professor Calvin O. Davis as chairman, has been 
at work on plans for four years and is beginning to announce the 
features of the celebration. All high schools will be urged to partici- 
pate by presenting to local communities, through various devices 
of pageants, plays, exhibits, and public assemblies, a graphic por- 
trayal of the contribution of the secondary schools to American life. 
The whole celebration comes at a time of crisis in education when the 
populace should be made aware of that contribution. The School 
Review will keep its readers in touch with the plans. 

A unique and helpful feature of the celebration that can be defi- 
nitely announced at this early date is the plan of the Scholastic: 
“The National High School Weekly,” to publish in February, 1935, 
during the week of the sessions of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, a special issue in the form of a souvenir book. This issue will 
be much larger than the usual numbers of this periodical and will 
aim to illustrate commendable work being done in secondary schools 
throughout the country. It will contain also a popular history of 
secondary education. The book will be printed largely in rotogravure, 
will be profusely illustrated, and will aim in general to give pupils 
and parents an understanding of the history and the present status 
of secondary education. 
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A CoRRECTION 

Mr. Gustave A. Feingold has asked us to call attention to an error 
in his article ‘Annual and Semiannual Promotions,” which appeared 
in the December, 1933, number of the School Review. The sentences 
affected appear on page 755 and read as follows: 

Under the annual-promotion plan this situation would cause a net loss of 
thirty-two semester-subjects, whereas under the semiannual-promotion plan 
there was a repetition of eighty-five subjects. In other words, the number of re- 
peaters under the semiannual-promotion device was 62 per cent greater than the 
number under the annual scheme. 

The sentences should read: 


Under the annual-promotion plan this situation would cause a net loss of 
sixty-four semester-subjects, whereas under the semiannual-promotion plan 
there was a repetition of eighty-five subjects. In other words, the number of 
semester-subjects repeated under the semiannual-promotion device was 25 per 
cent greater than the number under the annual scheme. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

A special conference concerned with problems of business admin- 
istration in colleges and universities will be held in the Lounge of 
Judson Court, the University of Chicago, on July 9 and 10, 1934, 
immediately preceding the annual Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions. This conference will center its at- 
tention to some extent on the recommendations of the National 
Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. The work of this committee has been practically completed, 
and its final report is almost ready for publication. Preliminary re- 
ports have already been issued and the recommendations adopted by 
numerous colleges. This conference provides administrative officers 
an opportunity to become better acquainted with the suggestions 
of the National Committee as they affect accounting, reporting, and 
other problems of business administration. 

The conference will be under the direction of John Dale Russell, 
associate professor of education, University of Chicago, and Lloyd 
Morey, comptroller of the University of Illinois and chairman of the 
National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education. An important feature of the program will be a clinic on 
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accounting and reporting problems, to which the administrative 
officers are invited to bring problems arising from the application of 
the recommended procedures to their own systems. The conference 
is particularly timely because of the stress laid on accurate reporting 
in the newly adopted accrediting procedure of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Room and board may be secured in the dormitories adjacent to 
the conference room from Monday morning, July 9, to Tuesday 
evening, July 10, for $5.50. Reservations may be made through 
William J. Mather, bursar of the University of Chicago. Further de- 
tails of the plans for this conference may be obtained from John 
Dale Russell, Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

The Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions 
will be held in the Lounge of Judson Court, the University of Chicago, 
on July 11, 12, and 13, 1934. A most cordial invitation to attend is 
extended to administrative officers of all higher institutions, includ- 
ing liberal-arts colleges, universities, teachers’ colleges, and junior 
colleges, and to principals of high schools. Arrangements have been 
made for visitors who attend the institute to visit classes and to enjoy 
other University privileges without the payment of fees. Room and 
board will be provided in the dormitories adjacent to the conference 
room from Wednesday morning, July 11, to Friday evening, July 13, 
for $8.75. Reservations may be made through William J. Mather, 
bursar of the University of Chicago. For additional information, 
address William S. Gray, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

The central theme of the institute will be “A New Definition of 
General Education.” The chief topics which will be considered at 
each session of the institute are as follows: 


Wednesday Morning, July 11 
“Critical Issues Involved in Defining General Education,” Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago 
“Nature, Scope, and Essential Elements in General Education,”’ Henry M. 
Wriston, President of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Wednesday Afternoon, July 11 

“The Relation of the Humanities to General Education,” Howard Mumford 
Jones, Professor of English Language and Literature, University of Michigan 

“The Relation of the Natural Sciences to General Education,” Richard E. 
Scammon, Dean of Medical Sciences and Professor of Anatomy, University of 
Minnesota 

Thursday Morning, July 12 

“The Relation of the Social Sciences to General Education,” John M. 
Gaus, Visiting Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago 

“Significant Trends in the Curriculum at the Junior-College Level,” Leonard 
V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Chicago 


Thursday Afternoon, July 12 
EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
1. “The Colgate Plan,” Eugene G. Bewkes, Professor of Philosophy, Col- 
gate University 
2. “The General College of the University of Minnesota,’’ Malcolm S. Mac- 
Lean, Director of the General College, University of Minnesota 


Friday Morning, July 13 
EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS OF GENERAL EDUCATION INVOLVING 
BoTH THE H1GH-SCHOOL AND THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE LEVEL 

1. “The Pasadena Reorganization,” John W. Harbeson, Principal of Pasa- 
dena Junior College, Pasadena, California 

2. “The Joliet Experiment,”’ W. W. Haggard, Superintendent, Joliet Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois 

3. “The Tulsa Experiment,’ Will French, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Friday Afternoon, July 13 
4. “The Four-Year College of the University of Chicago,’’ Chauncey S. 
Boucher, Professor of American History; Dean of the College, University of 
Chicago 
“Summary of the Conference,’ George A. Works, Professor of Education; 
Dean of Students and University Examiner, University of Chicago 


HIGHWAY SYSTEMS AND THE LOCATION 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta, Georgia 


The problem.—Much criticism of secondary education in recent 
years has resulted from its rapidly increasing cost. The cost has in- 
creased because of rising standards of work and because of increasing 
demand for education at this level. The increasing demand has been 
met in part by the organization of new schools and the construction 
of new school buildings. Plant costs often constitute a major item 
in the school budget. The question may therefore be raised whether 
the needs met by the buildings under construction or those recently 
constructed might not have been more economically met. The pres- 
ent article approaches this problem from the standpoint of the rela- 
tion between an expanding program of secondary education in a state 
and an expanding highway system. The purpose is to determine the 
influence of the latter on the need for school buildings. 

General location, scope, and character of the region studied.—The 
present study relates to a compact and contiguous area in east- 
central Illinois, which is roughly rectangular in shape and which 
includes thirteen counties comprising 9,171 square miles, or some- 
what less than one-sixth of the land area of the state. The 1930 
population of the area was 523,582. The total population of the 
area increased by 4.9 per cent from 1920 to 1930,’ as compared with 
an increase of 17.7 per cent during the same period for the state as a 
whole and 16.1 per cent for the United States.? Of the 1930 popula- 
tion in the area, 235,057 persons lived in urban communities. Of the 
288,525 persons in rural areas, 158,454 persons are classified by the 
census as farm population and 130,071 as non-farm population.’ 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, ‘‘Population,”’ Vol. I, Table 3, pp. 284— 
85. 
2 Population Bulletin (Second Series), United States Summary, Table 32, p. 24. 
3 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “‘Population,’”’ Vol. III, Table 13, 
pp. 614-20. 
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The area includes 152 incorporated towns with populations of 
300 to 60,000 and approximately 220 unincorporated villages. Of 
the 134 incorporated places with 2,500 or fewer inhabitants, only 31 
showed any increase in population from 1920 to 1930. Three of the 
six cities with 2,501-5,000 inhabitants showed increases and three 
showed decreases, whereas all twelve cities with populations of 
5,001-60,000 increased in population during the decade.’ These 
changes are characteristic of trends in communities of similar types 
in the country as a whole. 

The foregoing data regarding size of community and population 
trends suggest an agricultural area. Because, however, there are sev- 
eral urban communities within the area, an examination of its indus- 
trial character was considered desirable. The 1930 census indicates 
that the value of agricultural products and of live stock on hand in 
the area when the census was taken was $158,172,143; the value 
added to manufactured goods through the process of manufacture 
was $63,525,466; and the value of coal mined was $6,589,410.” 

In this area public secondary education for Grades IX—XII, in- 
clusive, of a character approved by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, is provided in high schools in 117 separate com- 
munities. The average total enrolment of these schools, over a peri- 
od of three school years ending with the year 1931-32, was 21,633. 
In this area are found two-year and three-year approved high 


t Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “‘Population,” Vol. I, Table 5, pp. 313- 
22. Places not included in the census table, which lists incorporated places, were regard- 
ed as unincorporated. 


2 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “Agriculture,’’ Vol. II, Part I, Table 10, 
pp. 637-42. Ibid., “Manufactures: 1929,’’ State Series, “Illinois,’’ Table 8, p. 6. Ibid., 
“Mines and Quarries: 1929,”’ “Coal,” Table 2, p. 10. Jilinois Blue Book, 1931-32, pp. 
556-57. Springfield, Illinois: Journal Printing Co. 

The figures for agriculture and live stock include the value of crops and live-stock 
products for 1929, and the value of live stock on hand April 1, 1930 ($43,998,076). 

In one of the smaller counties the amount of manufacturing was so small that census 
data could not be given for this county separately without revealing the output of par- 
ticular manufacturing enterprises. The omission of data from this county, however, 
has probably had little effect on the figure given for manufactured goods. 

The amount of coal mined in the different counties was determined by reference to 
the Illinois Blue Book. The value of the coal mined was then calculated at the rate of 
value of that produced in one of the thirteen counties, which ranks seventh among the 
counties of the state in the value of coal produced. 
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schools, four-year high schools which are partly approved, and pri- 
vate secondary schools. No schools of these three types were in- 
cluded in the present investigation, only the fully approved public 
high schools in the 117 communities mentioned being studied." 

The foregoing paragraphs indicate that the study relates to a 
rather typical section of a middle-western state. Agriculture is the 
most prominent industry, but manufacturing is developing to a con- 
siderable extent in urban communities and coal-mining is of impor- 
tance in a few places. The section is served by a substantial num- 
ber of secondary schools. The section is also provided with a com- 
prehensive highway system. 

School enrolment and cost of school buildings.—In the area studied 
much of the present provision for secondary education has resulted 
from recent expansion, and transportation over paved highways is 
also, in the main, a recent possibility. Attention in this article will 
therefore be directed mainly to the relation of these two expanding 
social functions. Data concerning the cost of the school buildings in 
the area and the dates of their construction appear in Table I. The 
reasons for the choice of the time divisions are that in 1911 legisla- 
tion and court rulings came to have a significant bearing on the ex- 
tension of secondary education into rural sections, that in 1918 a 
sixty-million-dollar bond issue for paved highways was voted and 
in 1924 a hundred-million-dollar bond issue was voted for the same 
purpose, and that in 1929 the present depression became noticeable. 

More than half the schools enrol one hundred or fewer pupils. 
Eighteen schools enrol under sixty pupils. Among the schools as a 
whole, the most rapid period of expansion was the period 1919-24. 
Thirty of the sixty-two schools enrolling one hundred or fewer pupils 
were constructed during that period, whereas nine have been con- 
structed since that time. It is also probable that several of the addi- 
tions made to buildings constructed before 1919 were made during 
the period 1919-24. Among the schools with 101-300 pupils no defi- 
nite period of building activity appears, although major activity 
seems, in general, to have occurred before 1919. So far as the schools 

* Data from office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Average enro 


ments were used to avoid wide variations for particular years, such as often occur in 
small schools. 


TABLE I 


COST OF ORIGINAL BUILDING OF EACH OF 115 SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DATE WHEN BUILT AND 
ACCORDING TO PRESENT ENROLMENT* 


NUMBER OF BUILDINGS COSTING IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
PRESENT ENROLMENT 


AND DATE oF Con- 


STRUCTION OF BUILDING 


76-125 Total 


Under 60 pupils: 
Before 1911...... 


Since 1928. 
60-100 pupils: 
Before 1911...... 7 aacd 


1925-28. 
1928....... 
IOI-150 pupils: 
Before 1g11...... 2d 
5a 


Since 1928....... 
151-200 pupils: 

Before Ig11..... 


1928....... 
201-300 pupils: 
Before 191r...... 


Since 1928....... 
More than 300 pu- 
pils: | 
Before 1911...... I | 
Since 1928... 


* Data are taken from annual reports of the high schools to the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction at Springfield, Illinois. 
a) An addition to the school has been erected at less than one-half the cost of the original building. 
6) An addition to the school has been erected at a cost o.5-1.0 times the cost of the original building. 
c) An addition to the school has been erected at a cost 1.0-2.0 times the cost of the original building. 
d) An addition to the school has been erected at a cost more than twice the cost of the original build- 


ing. 


e) Cost of addition to building not reported. 
x) Cost of building was approximately one million dollars. 
y) Data for two schools are not complete. 
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enrolling more than 300 pupils are concerned, no particular period 
of building activity is apparent. Since the major interest of this 
article is not with large schools, detailed comment on these data is 
unnecessary. Mention might be made, however, of the general up- 
ward trend in cost of building with upward trend in enrolment, but 
the large amount of overlapping should be noted when allowance is 
made for additions to buildings in the three columns indicating costs 
of buildings ranging from $46,000 to $200,000. 

The period 1919-24, then, was one of marked expansion in sec- 
ondary education so far as the extension of building activity into 
small communities is concerned. A small part of this expansion may 
have been caused by a cumulative need resulting from the small 
amount of construction during the World War, but the period of our 
participation in the war was too short for a pronounced cumulative 
need to arise. During the period since 1924 comparatively few build- 
ings have been constructed for student bodies of one hundred or 
under. Evidently, by 1924 small communities had largely supplied 
themselves with school buildings in accordance with what they felt 
to be their needs. 

It should be noted here that during the period 1919-24 a great 
deal of highway-building was being done after the passing of the 
sixty-million-dollar bond issue in November, 1918. 

Enrolment and cost per pupil.—tIn such a study as the present the 
relation of enrolment to cost per pupil is of interest. Table IT indi- 
cates the cost per pupil in relation to the enrolment of the different 
schools. The variation in the annual cost per pupil among schools 
of a particular size suggests a great deal of variation in the method 
of providing for secondary education in the communities served by 
such schools. Although measures of central tendency of costs in 
schools of different sizes were not calculated, it is obvious that, on 
the whole, a marked decrease in cost per pupil accompanied increase 
in size of school. This fact is sufficiently in keeping with the usual 
findings concerning the relation of enrolment to cost per pupil to 
render further comment unnecessary. 

Another aspect of the problem of the relation of enrolment to cost 
per pupil concerns probable future trends in enrolment. Since the 
major interest in this article concerns the small school, attention 


| 
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will be directed mainly to probable trends in enrolment in such 
schools. An approach to this problem can perhaps best be made by 
a study of population changes, made possible by the data in Table 
III. In 1930 only 55.1 per cent of the population of the area lived 
in rural districts as compared with 59.0 per cent in 1920. The cities 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF 117 HIGH SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS ACCORDING 
TO ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL* 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH AVERAGE 
ENROLMENT OF— PERCENT 
Cost PER PuPiL TOTAL 
OF 117 
Under Over SCHOOLS 
60-100 
60 150 200 300 300 
$115 .00-134.99....... ° ° I ° ° 6 7 6.0 
2 4 5 ° 2 3 16 
ESS.00-374.09........- ° 8 7 I 4 2 22 18.8 
375.00-104.09......- 2 II 3 3 2 ° 21 17.9 
195.00-214.99....... 5 7 4 I 2 I 20 17.1 
SES 2 7 2 I I ° 13 
S26 .60-254.00..-....-. I 7 I I ° ° 10 8.6 
955 00-274.00....... 4 I ° ° ° ° 5 4.2 
375.00 OF 2 ° ° ° ° 2.6 
18 46 23 7 II 12 
Percentage of 117 
| 30.3 | 10.7 | 6.0 | | 10.2 100.0 


* Data are taken from annual reports of the high schools to the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction at Springfield, Illinois. The enrolments and the cost data used are averages for three con- 
secutive years (1929-32). Averages were used to reduce fluctuations from year to year. 

t Among these three schools the per pupil cost in one was between $275 and $285, in one between $295 
and $305, and in one between $345 and $355. 


with populations of over 10,000 gained what the rural districts lost. 
In the rural districts and in towns with populations of less than 
10,000, the proportion of children under fifteen years of age in the 
population decreased. This decrease was rather marked in the rural 
districts in comparison with the percentage change in other age 
groups within these districts. In the larger cities there was an in- 
crease in the percentage of children, although not so large as the in- 
crease in the percentage of persons over eighteen years of age. The 
increase within the older age groups in the larger cities suggests 
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migration, as has been commented on by the writer in another 
article." 

In view of the findings regarding size of high school and cost per 
pupil enrolled in schools of different sizes, the data of Table III seem 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO AGE AND TYPE OF 
COMMUNITY, OF THE POPULATION IN 1920 AND 
1930 IN THE AREA STUDIED* 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PERCENTAGE 
PoPuULATION THAT 1930 Pop- 
oF COMMUNITY AND 2 
AGE OF PoPULATION 
1920 PoPpuLa- 
TIont 
1920 1930 
Rural: 
34.1 IOI .2 
Towns with 2,500-10,000 inhabitants: 
3.3 3.0 98.7 
Cities with 10,001-60,000 inhabitants: 
19.8 22.8 120.8 


* The data for 1920 are from Fourteenth Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1920, Vol. III, 
“Population,” Table 8, pp. 248-50; Table 9, pp. 251-60; and Table 11, pp. 265-69. The data for 1930 are 
from Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “Population,” Vol. III, Part I, Table 12, pp. 608-13; 
Table 14, pp. 621-27; and Table 16, pp. 632-35. 

The census data on population are not grouped according to the age groupings used here. Ience, adap- 
tations were made on the assumption that members of an age group were distributed evenly over the group 
interval—a procedure which for a short time-span involves too little error to be significant in the present 
connection. 

t Based on number of persons, not on the data of preceding columns. 

¢ Total number minus number in urban districts. 


especially significant. In the main, the persons attending these high 
schools five or ten years hence will be the children in these districts 
who at present are under fifteen years of age, and that section of the 
population in the rural districts is considerably smaller now than it 


* Harold H. Punke, “Educational Implications of a Mobile Population,’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXIII (March, 1933), 514-26. 
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was when these schools were built. If the present trend continues for 
another decade or longer, the proportion of the population in these 
districts which is of suitable age to supply high-school pupils will 
further decrease. The bearing of this fact on probable future enrol- 
ment in rural high schools is obvious, and the consequent connection 
with future cost per pupil in rural high schools is clear. 

The remarks of the preceding paragraph assume that the percent- 
age of children of high-school age who actually attend high school 
will remain the same that it is now. There is, of course, no assurance 
that this percentage will remain unchanged. In the country as a 
whole the percentage of children of high-school age who attend high 
school increased sharply for several years preceding 1925 and in- 
creased at a diminishing rate after 1925. In the country as a whole 
47-2 per cent of the children aged fifteen to eighteen, inclusive, now 
attend public high schools.* When private high schools and the sec- 
ondary departments of colleges are included, this percentage is raised 
to 51.5 If the ages fifteen to eighteen years are accepted as covering 
the years of normal high-school attendance, in 1930 there were in the 
three types of communities studied 37,956 persons of high-school 
age. It was noted earlier that in this area the number enrolled in 
Grades IX—XII was 21,633, which is 57.0 per cent of the population 
of comparable ages.? This percentage is considerably higher than 
that for the country as a whole. Whether the percentage will in- 
crease materially in the area studied is a matter concerning which 
the available data leave room for speculation. Whether the percent- 
ages of the population attending high school are the same in all the 
three types of communities is also a matter for speculation. No good 
reason appears why the percentages should be essentially different 
in such communities within the particular area considered. The data 
given show clearly that, if population trends in rural districts con- 
tinue as indicated, there will be a material increase in the percentage 
of children of high-school age attending high school, a marked de- 


t Biennial Survey of Education 1928-1930, II, 689. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 20, 1931. 

2It might be recalled that the enrolment data are for a date subsequent to that of 
the 1930 census, which would perhaps result in a minor variation from the percentage 
given. 
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crease in enrolment in the rural high schools, or a decrease in the 
number of such schools. 

Distance of schools from highways.—It has been stated that in 1918 
a bond issue of sixty million dollars was voted to provide for a state 
system of hard-surfaced roads. On November 4, 1924, a further 
bond issue of one hundred million dollars for the same purpose was 
passed by the state electorate. A study was made of the ninety-two 
schools having an enrolment of two hundred or fewer pupils each. 
The distance of each school from the nearest other school, both at the 
time this study was made (1932) and at the time the school building 
was constructed, and the present distance of the school from a 
paved highway are indicated in Table IV. 

The data show that, when the school buildings were constructed, 
the majority of the schools were seven or more miles apart, while in 
1932 the majority of the schools were less than seven miles apart. 
This finding indicates the increasing number of schools in the rural 
sections studied. The substantial number of schools which in 1932 
were three to four miles apart is worthy of note. In 1932 fifty-four of 
the ninety-two schools were within six miles of some other public 
high school. It happens that at this writing practically every com- 
munity in which a high school is located is connected with at least 
one other such community by a paved highway. Only eight of the 
ninety-two schodls are not on paved highways. Concentration of 
educational effort and of transportation of pupils to more centralized 
schools is clearly implied by these findings. 

An important point in the evaluation of building extension is 
whether the highway on which a particular school is located had 
been built or provided for at the time the school building in question 
was constructed. The table shows that in the case of twenty-eight 
schools the highway either had been built or had been designated as 
one which would be built from the authorized bonds. However, in 
the case of forty-eight schools the highway had not been built nor 
designated for construction at the time the school building was 
erected. In the case of the forty-eight schools, then, it cannot be 
said that the district electorate, or other persons chargeable with 
providing school facilities, failed to take account of the possibilities 
of transportation of pupils and concentration of educational effort. 
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Eight schools not here tabulated are on improved highways other than state or federal highways. In most instances 
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In these cases it has turned out that a highway system, planned 
largely according to traffic needs and engineering difficulties, has 
rendered unnecessary the maintenance of numerous school plants. 

Only less favorable remarks can be made concerning the judg- 
ment of the districts or boards which built the twenty-eight schools 
on highways that had been either constructed or provided for at the 
time the school buildings were erected. Of course, a certain number 
of schools of relatively small size would be justified in any case, even 
though the towns in which the schools are located are connected by 
paved roads, for the reason that there is a limit to the distance 
which pupils can feasibly be transported even over paved highways. 
The writer feels, however, that the limit is greater than six miles. 
The persons responsible for this group of schools as a whole did not, 
at the time of constructing the buildings concerned, make good use of 
the information available. Hence, in terms of meeting the needs of 
secondary education in a modern way, part of the equipment was 
unnecessary at the time it was provided by these communities. 

A few individual cases may be used to illustrate specifically the 
general type of situation evaluated in the preceding paragraph. For 
example, the study includes a high school (that may be designated 
School 1) which has an average enrolment of 91.3 for the three-year 
period studied and which is between four and five miles by paved 
road from a city with 10,000—-60,000 inhabitants. The road was pro- 
vided for by the bond issue of 1924, which was approved two years 
before the school building was constructed. Another school (School 
2), with an average enrolment of 97.3, is situated about half-way 
between two towns which are approximately ten miles apart and in 
each of which is a high school considerably larger than School 2. In 
1924, when School 2 was erected, the paved highway had been con 
structed. A comparable situation is illustrated by Schools 3 and 4 
which lie seven to eight miles apart and which have average enrol- 
ments of 51.7 and 81.7, respectively. Both buildings were con- 
structed in 1928 after a paved road running two or three miles from 
the two towns in which the buildings are located had been construct- 
ed. In view of the facts that their wants were practically the same 
and that these wants came to expression during the same year, it 
would seem that these two communities could have co-operated in 
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providing school buildings for secondary education. School 5 illus- 
trates the use of even less insight than any of the foregoing schools. 
The average enrolment in School 5 is 67.7, and the school is situ- 
ated between three and four miles by pavement from a city of rough- 
ly 3,000 inhabitants, which has a medium-sized high school. The 
state road connecting the two communities had been provided for 
when the school building was constructed in 1923. One of the clear- 
est illustrations of lack of educational insight in providing secondary 
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Fic. 1.—Location of certain Illinois high schools in relation to highways. (Small 
circles indicate location of towns. The accompanying letters indicate the population of 
the town in accordance with the following key: A, unincorporated; B, incorporated and 
under 300; C, 300-500; D, 501-1,000; E, 1,001-2,500; G, 5,001-9,000; H, over 15,000. 
A cross indicates the location of a high school in the town; y is a narrow-width pave- 
ment, not a state nor a federal highway.) 


education is School 6. The average enrolment in this school for the 
three-year period is 48.3. The community in which the school is lo- 
cated is connected by paved highway with two towns, each of which 
is approximately six miles away. The school was erected in 1930 after 
the highway connecting the community with one of the neighboring 
towns had been constructed and provision had been made for the 
highway connecting the community with the other town and at a 
time when the present depression was certainly apparent. Illustra- 
tions of poor judgment of this type need not be multiplied here. 

Another situation has resulted from simultaneous expansion in 
secondary education and in highway construction on which further 
comment seems justified. The point is illustrated by six schools 
(Schools 10-15) shown in Section A of Figure 1. Here is a chain of 
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six schools, ranging in average enrolment from 36.3 to 95.5 and hav- 
ing a total average enrolment of 360.9. The distance between the 
two most remote schools is between twenty-six and twenty-eight 
miles, and the other four schools are dotted along between these two. 
In 1924, when the highway connecting this chain of schools was 
provided for, all except one of the schools had been constructed and 
some had been used for several years. It would seem, however, that 
the educational needs of these 360 pupils could be more efficiently 
provided in fewer schools and that such provision might be more 
economical than the present arrangement, although some of the 
buildings might not henceforth be used for secondary-school pur- 
poses. The schools (Schools 30-34) shown in Section B of the figure 
present a similar chain. The schools in Section B range in average 
enrolment from 40.7 to 105.0, with an average total enrolment of 
346.1. In this instance the construction of the highway has not yet 
been completed (May 1, 1932), and all the school buildings were 
constructed before provision had been made for the highway in 1924. 
When the highway is completed, the maintenance of a series of small 
high schools within a few miles of one another should be discontinued. 

The point illustrated by the two foregoing groups of schools could 
be further illustrated by schools in other parts of the area studied. 
The illustrations given suffice, however, to indicate how the develop- 
ing highway system has rendered unnecessary the multiplication of 
school plants and the maintenance of many already existing. 

Summary and conclusions.—This study is of importance in educa- 
tion for three reasons. 

1. Lack of administrative insight has resulted in the construction 
of schools at a time when the transportation facilities already exist- 
ing would have made it possible to use other methods of achieving 
the same, or even a better, educational end. The situation described 
grew up under a permissive policy, which left the matter of provid- 
ing educational facilities largely in the hands of the local commu- 
nity. This policy has meant that some communities may be over- 
equipped whereas others may be under-equipped, so far as necessary 
school buildings are concerned. It has meant that in most instances 
a community’s decision has been reached with practically no con- 
sideration of what a neighboring community might be doing. If any 
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consideration has been given to the neighboring community, a com- 
petitive attitude has often been taken, the community intent on 
securing as much as possible of the intervening territory before the 
neighboring district secured it. Little attempt has been made to con- 
solidate the two communities on a comprehensive scale. In their 
school-building endeavors these local communities have perhaps 
paid some attention to the economic resources of the area responsible 
for supporting the school, but very little attention has been given to 
the development of transportation facilities, and none to popula- 
tion trends. It might be argued that those who have been charged 
with the responsibility of constructing high-school buildings in local 
communities are not equipped to make the specialized studies re- 
quired. To urge this point is to urge that the local community, as 
understood in matters of high-school building in rural Illinois, is too 
small an area to have full charge of such a responsible social function 
as providing facilities for secondary education. Only an agency 
which is responsible for several adjacent communities can have the 
perspective necessary to determine how the needs of the larger area 
can best be met. 

It has frequently been urged that the small district makes possible 
a democratic control of the school by the community which it serves 
and that a large district tends toward bureaucratic control by an 
outside agency. Recent social changes have resulted in complete de- 
flation of this “horse-and-buggy”’ philosophy of democratic manage- 
ment as it relates to the handling of some of our social institutions 
and has geared those institutions to the times, but in the handling 
of other institutions we are still tied to the horse’s gait. It will be 
recalled that only a few years ago highways in Illinois were regarded 
as a matter of very intimate local concern and local responsibility. 
Only when the matter of constructing and maintaining important 
highways was placed in the hands of the State Department of Public 
Works and Buildings and routes and surfacing were determined 
mainly by highway engineers in terms of traffic needs and engineer- 
ing difficulties, did the state begin to develop a co-ordinated highway 
system. Some educators look forward to a time when a similar co- 
ordinating control will pertain in matters concerned with school dis- 
tricting, construction of schools, and transportation of pupils. 
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2. Numerous school buildings have been rendered obsolete or un- 
necessary by a developing highway system because the type of need 
which the building originally met has been fundamentally altered 
since the building was constructed. In the treatment given this 
point in this article it has been assumed that secondary education 
could be more economically provided for the children in small com- 
munities by employing a few medium-sized plants with associated 
programs of pupil transportation than by employing a larger number 
of separate and smaller plants. Certainly, in terms of the education- 
al opportunity offered, the point is sufficiently clear that it need not 
be elaborated here. A program of centralization and transportation 
would leave in the rural areas numerous small buildings which would 
no longer be used for secondary schools. In some cases perhaps these 
buildings could be effectively used through consolidation at the ele- 
mentary level, and in some cases they could be put to community 
use of other types. In some cases the buildings might be scrapped, 
as a nation scraps an old battleship or as industry scraps a relatively 
new machine which industrial change has rendered obsolete and too 
expensive to be operated longer. The particular uses to which such 
buildings might be put are matters which would demand a compre- 
hensive survey and matters with which the present study is not con- 
cerned. The fact remains that a highway system, developing inde- 
pendently of, but simultaneously with, an expansion of high-school 
facilities in rural districts at a time when the rural population is de- 
creasing, has resulted in a surplus of small high-school buildings. 
A surplus of this kind means that educators must begin to consider 
what new educational adjustments can be made to keep pace with 
social changes in non-school matters. 

3. This study has important implications concerning the relation 
of different governmental agencies to one another. In American 
democracy various public bodies performing different functions have 
grown up side by side, each with its own administrative control, its 
own fiscal policy (however hazy or confused), and often with its own 
taxing power. This study indicates the result of this situation when 
schools and highways are considered as two types of public functions. 
Similar illustrations could no doubt be drawn from a study of either 
of these functions in relation to such other functions as public health 
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and sanitation, parks and recreational grounds, or libraries and read- 
ing rooms. When various public agencies thus work separately and 
different agencies have separate taxing powers to support their in- 
dependent programs, the natural outcome is unnecessary duplica- 
tion in new equipment or the continued use of equipment in one 
field which some change in another field has rendered out-of-date 
for accomplishing the desired ends. It seems that one way to im- 
prove the situation would be to pool the entire economic resources 
of an area, to allow only one agency to levy taxes in accordance with 
the possible sources of revenue of the area, and to make that agency 
responsible for the support of all public functions within the area. 
Such an arrangement would bring greater co-ordination among the 
activities of the various public agencies and would eliminate great 
fluctuations in the activities of particular agencies, which now must 
vary with the amount of revenue produced by a tax on some specific 
item. 


DIFFERENTIATING SECONDARY EDUCATION 


E. C. CLINE 
Oliver P. Morton High School, Richmond, Indiana 


FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The two fundamental functions of secondary education are inte- 
gration and differentiation. The first has been served, to the extent, 
at least, that common content has been prescribed for all pupils in 
all the secondary schools of the land; the consensus-of-practice meth- 
od of writing secondary-school courses of study has adequately—too 
adequately—taken care of that. One might well question the value 
of the content—even for the integrating function—but the present 
purpose is to discuss the deadening effect which such courses of 
study have on the attempt to differentiate the opportunities offered 
to the pupils. 


CONVENTIONAL DIFFERENTIATION 


It has been too easy to delude ourselves and our public by a kind 
of pseudo-differentiation in the guise of “‘curriculums” and “elec- 
tives.”” Too many so-called “curriculums” differ only in the choice, 
toward the end of the pupil’s career, between two subjects; for ex- 
ample, there may be the choice between another year of science and 
another year of mathematics, between Latin and French, between 
commercial work and practical arts. One can still find many schools 
where the difference between the academic and the general cur- 
riculums consists only in a few such choices in the eleventh and the 
twelfth grades, the program of studies in the ninth and the ‘tenth 
grades being made up largely of the traditional English, algebra, 
plane geometry, foreign language, history, and science. Even in the 
specialized vocational curriculums so much of the prescribed work is 
undifferentiated that, at best, it contributes little to the weal of the 
pupil and, at worst, is ignored by the pupil as far as possible. Where 
the differentiation consists in a few free electives, the situation is no 
better. The electives are generally isolated bits of learning, too brief 
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to accomplish any effect in the pupils’ education, so unrelated to any 
of the prescribed courses that their inclusion is meaningless. An ex- 
ample is the common practice of allowing Seniors to elect a year of 
stenography—a sheer waste of time without a doubt. Another ex- 
ample is furnished in junior high schools which are so small that 
exploratory courses are all but nonexistent and differentiation con- 
sists in a single choice among two or three possibilities in the ninth 
grade. 

Homogeneous grouping, which generally means nothing more 
than ability grouping, or, worse, effort grouping in which pupils are 
relocated until they find a niche agreeable to their particular brand 
of laziness—homogeneous grouping has been used as a means for 
differentiation. Here again, obstacles have been permitted to spoil a 
potentially useful device. I pass over the social objections to ability 
grouping, already well known. Two other difficulties present them- 
selves. In the first place, homogeneous grouping is worse than futile 
unless accompanied by a corresponding change in content. Such 
adaptation of content requires more effort and ingenuity than are 
usually spent on the determination of the original course of study be- 
cause the trail must be blazed without much help from “current 
practice” and because very little is known about what content really 
will “work” with these segregated groups. (Once segregated, they 
display not only the expected quantitative but also peculiar guali- 
tative differences.) In the second place, many junior high schools 
are too small to use such grouping consistently and fully enough to 
be effective, while senior high schools are too complicated to use such 
grouping except here and there. 

For all these reasons, differentiation in secondary education has 
remained more or less a hollow gesture toward democratizing educa- 
tional opportunities. The writer’s own school has sinned its full share 
in all these respects and is only now experiencing some of the “grow- 
ing pains” of change in what we hope is a fresh attack on a stubborn 
problem, although our program has been under way for about five 
years. Our record of experience is submitted for what it may be 
worth as a suggestion for experimentation by others and as a means 
of arousing constructive criticism of our program and its underlying 
assumptions. 
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DIFFERENTIATION ACCORDING TO INTERESTS 


Our program was initiated by an attempt to attack the problem 
of homogeneous grouping in the senior high school. Our school was 
just complex enough to make consistent grouping according to abil- 
ity very difficult, if not impossible. Moreover, the principal held a 
rather unorthodox dislike for ability grouping as such. We noted 
that we already had the framework of a kind of homogeneous group- 
ing on another basis—on the basis of interest.! That is, we had cur- 
ricular groups composed of pupils who were pursuing similar paths 
because of similar educational or vocational interests. Why not start 
with these natural groupings and consistently adapt the program of 
studies in such a way as to provide each group with educational ma- 
terials useful to it, not by providing it with a few specialized courses, 
but by adapting the material in a// courses pursued by the group? 
In other words, instead of segregating the stenographic pupils only 
in stenography, why not carry the grouping to its logical conclusion 
and segregate them in other subjects as well—in English, for ex- 
ample? This urge to differentiation was fortified by a suggestion 
from another source. The English department wanted some group- 
ing of their pupils to take care of the present-day heterogeneous 
population in the senior high school. 

Out of these two problems came our first decision: to develop two 
distinct groups of courses—one for the academic (college-prepara- 
tory) pupils, one for the non-academic pupils. We began with the 
English course of study and divided it throughout into two paths: 
what we call the A path and the G (general) path. In the A path we 
left the classics, the grammar, and the composition usually con- 
sidered profitable for those who are preparing for college. In the G 
path we eliminated the grammar, restricted composition to oral 
work and paragraph-writing, and in literature sought primarily to 
raise the level of appreciation in contemporary reading—news- 
papers, magazines, short stories, familiar essays. 

Two difficulties, only partly foreseen, immediately arose. First, 
published material suitable for our new purposes was not available; 
it is quite likely that, if we had looked for material first, we should 

'E. C. Cline, “Interest Grouping,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V1 


(November, 1931), 161-63. 
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not have gone on with our division. Now that the division is an ac- 
complished fact, however, we are driven by clamorous necessity 
to find or to create what we obviously need, and we are making slow 
progress toward our goal. Making the division first and then pro- 
viding the material was advantageous in another respect: we had 
the opportunity to experiment without the bias of any pre-judg- 
ments. This consequence proved to be fortunate in the light of the 
second difficulty that confronted us: the unforeseen peculiarities 
of the interests, ambitions, and backgrounds of the G pupils, once 
they were liberated from the restraint of academic environment. In 
classes with the academic pupils, the non-academic pupils seemed to 
be merely pale, bored shadows of their academic fellows, providing 
most of the teaching and disciplinary problems and most of the 
failures. Once segregated, they proved almost a Frankenstein 
monster on our hands. They did differ in ability (as measured by 
intelligence tests), as we knew in advance, but there was a surprising 
overlapping of the ranges of ability. However, this difference did 
not mean that a quantitative variation in content was a sufficient 
or even the proper change to make. The amount of work that these 
pupils would do, did not depend so much on their ability as on the 
kind of content with which they were asked to deal; the course of 
study needed a qualitative rather than a quantitative revision. The 
academic pupils were, or could be, interested in ideas; the non- 
academic pupils were interested in people, things, and actions. It is 
on this observed difference that we are now basing our content re- 
vision. One should not get the impression, however, that the two 
courses of study are mutually exclusive with respect to kind of con- 
tent. The difference is on the relative emphasis given to the two 
points of view. 

An interesting by-product of the segregation that well illustrates 
the need to proceed without preconceived notions was the discovery 
of an almost irreconcilable difference in the literary tastes of the 
boys and the girls of the non-academic groups. The boys like blood 
and thunder, the girls crave sweet romance; we may have to segre- 
gate the sexes in literature classes before we arrive at a happy solu- 
tion. Of course, this difference exists between boys and girls of all 
groups, but in the academic groups it is a relatively unimportant 
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teaching problem because there is a larger common ground of appeal 
to the imagination, of appreciation, and of insight into social impli- 
cations, philosophy, form, structure, treatment. 

After differentiating the English course, we began to work on the 
mathematics, the science, and the social-science courses, using the 
same formula for differentiation that was used in the English depart- 
ment. In science we have all pupils together in biological science, 
but thereafter there is complete segregation. The academic pupils 
take physics and chemistry; the non-academic boys have a year’s 
course in applied science, the non-academic girls a year’s course in 
household science. 

TABLE I 
PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS IN MORTON HIGH SCHOOL 


WHO ARE SEGREGATED IN VARIOUS SUBJECTS INTO 
ACADEMIC AND NON-ACADEMIC GROUPS 


‘ Per ‘ Per 

Subject Cent Subject Cent 
Foreign language...!| 100 40 
Mathematics......| 100 Social science. . .. .| ° 
Commercial....... 98 ° 
Practical arts...... 80 Physical education. ° 


The extent to which such differentiation has actually proceeded in 
each subject field is shown in Table I. The percentages indicate the 
degree in which academic and non-academic pupils are actually 
separated; for example, in English 98 per cent of the pupils are in 
completely segregated groups throughout the three-year course as far 
as prescribed work is concerned. For the present we have the regula- 
tion that academic pupils must take the A courses, while the non- 
academic pupils are advised to take the G courses but may take the 
A courses. Practically no non-academic pupil elects the A courses 
unless he is urged to do so by his teachers. 

Our second decision was to examine our curriculum prescriptions 
to determine whether the different curricular paths were really dif- 
ferent and to make such changes in the prescriptions for each curricu- 
lum as would really provide differentiated opportunities consistent 
with the outcomes promised for each curriculum. To this end new 
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groups were formed or were planned in English, science, social sci- 
ence, mathematics, commerce, and practical arts. In some existing 
courses groups in different curriculums were segregated; for ex- 
ample, the stenographic and the bookkeeping pupils were segregated 
in the prescribed bookkeeping work. 

The extent to which differentiation has been accomplished to date 
in the curriculum prescriptions may be seen in Table II. The per- 
centages show to what degree the prescribed content of each curricu- 
lum is peculiar to itself—is not found at all in any other curriculum. 
For example, in the academic (college-preparatory) curriculum 50 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF PRESCRIBED CONTENT IN EACH 
CURRICULUM WHICH IS FOUND IN NO 
OTHER CURRICULUM 


Curriculum Per Cent 
Vocational trade (4 curriculums)............... 50 


per cent of the required work is not required in any other curriculum 
—is entirely peculiar to the academic curriculum. The subject- 
matter differentiation is greater, of course, if the common content in 
only two curriculums is calculated. In the case of the academic and 
the general-business curriculums, for example, only 25 per cent of the 
prescribed content is common to both. It is possible that the girls’ 
general curriculum has too much specialized content and that the 
general-business curriculum—only recently introduced—has too 
little. The amounts of specialized content in the other curriculums 
are probably about right in the light of the purposes of the curricu- 
lums and the demands of the integrating function. Such a sta- 
tistical check-up has, at least, the value of turning the attention to 
spots where attention is needed. 

Our third decision was to provide really differentiated opportuni- 
ties for another grouping of pupils found in present-day high schools: 
those whose future educational and vocational plans are definite and 
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those whose future plans are yet undecided. In our school these two 
groups comprise roughly two-thirds and one-third, respectively, of 
our pupils. This grouping, of course, will overlap the academic-non- 
academic grouping; that is, a boy may be in the non-academic group 
and at the same time in the group of undecided future, or a girl may 
be in the non-academic group and also in the stenographic group 
with definite future plans. The two attempts at segregation already 
mentioned contribute, of course, some differentiated materials suit- 
able also for these two latter groups. However, there is need to go 
farther and to provide for the group with undecided futures general 
curriculums that will do two things: (1) provide an assured general 
cultural opportunity and (2) broaden the exploratory activities so 
as to assist pupils in making a decision as to their future. 

Our fourth decision was to establish a double marking standard in 
our school. In the specialized curriculums (stenographic, tool-mak- 
ing, or college-preparatory, for example), there would be an arbi- 
trary standard set by the known demands of the future careers of 
the pupils. Effort and the achievement quotient should have little 
or no weight here because there is no such thing, for instance, as a 
stenographer who is merely too per cent willing. These curriculums 
would be subject-centered; the child would be considered in the guid- 
ance given him before he elects the curriculum. In the non-special- 
ized curriculums where were found those who were not preparing for 
a definite goal, the marking would be on the basis of effort, on the 
achievement quotient; the subjects here would be decidedly child- 
centered. The same double standard would also be used in classes 
in which there was, for one reason or another, no segregation on the 
basis of interest. In typewriting, for example, the stenographic pu- 
pils are held to arbitrary commercial standards, but all other pupils 
in the class are held only to mastery of the keyboard by the touch 
system and the best speed they can acquire with relatively high 
accuracy. 

Our fifth decision was to provide for integration, not in hap- 
hazard fashion, but by having pupils heterogeneously grouped in 
subjects where mingling will be most satisfactory and beneficial. 
To that end we have, tentatively, non-segregated groups in home 
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rooms, biological science, art, music, physical education, social sci- 
ence, and extra-curriculum activities. 

The program described, although five years old, is still in the mak- 
ing. We are not yet sure that all steps which we have taken are wise, 
nor have we made all the changes which we shall eventually be 
called on to make. The depression has compelled us to hold in 
abeyance some of our plans, but it came, perhaps, at the right time 
to force us to consolidate our gains and to experiment slowly with 
our program as it is. Making haste slowly has been an advantage in 
that we have avoided too much confusion and have not shocked 
unduly the teachers molded by the traditions of the old high school. 
The program has already manifested a considerable degree of success 
as measured by elimination of teaching and disciplinary problems, 
by increased holding power of the school, and by evident satisfac- 
tion of the pupils in their work. 


UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS 

This discussion may be summarized by calling attention to some 
of the points of attack and assumptions underlying the program. 

1. We believe that “tinkering” with the program of studies and 
piecemeal revision on the basis of a canvass of current practice have 
distinct. limitations and may even have a maleficent, soporific effect 
on real adjustment to meet actual needs. Therefore, a survey of the 
actual degree of genuine differentiation existent in a given school 
and a wholesale, frontal attack on the program of studies as a whole 
to increase the amount and the quality of differentiation are neces- 
sary in order to make the differentiating function operate in more 
than perfunctory fashion. 

2. We believe that interest grouping, if logically practiced, has 
more advantages than ability grouping per se and none of the dis- 
advantages. The social objections are largely nonexistent because 
the pupils group themselves. By actual comparison the ability dif- 
ferences are as great in our academic and non-academic groups as 
they are in our junior high schools, where grouping is made directly 
on the basis of ability, and our grouping is more consistent. In 
actual practice, therefore, we have ability grouping, too. We believe 
that groups made on the basis of the members’ avowed interests are 
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more homogeneous intra se than those made on the basis of sheer 
ability to achieve in general. In any case there is nothing in our 
program that will prevent ability grouping within our two sets of 
large basic groups.’ In fact, we actually use ability grouping in cer- 
tain cases as an experiment. 

3. We believe that real differences exist between the two sets of 
basic groupings: academic and non-academic, specializing and gen- 
eral. We believe that these differences are differences in kind as well 
as in degree and that an adaptation of subject matter to such differ- 
ences will really work to produce results which are logically con- 
sistent with the interests and the possibilities of the pupils. 

4. We believe that we are working with two sets of fundamental 
differences in interests which are more important to the individuals 
and to society than any other differences that may exist in school: 
(a) the relative difference in interest in ideas, on the one hand, and 
in things and people, on the other, and (0) the differences in interests 
that exist in the group with settled aims as distinguished from the 
group with unsettled future careers. 

5. We believe that our five-point program provides for real dif- 
ferentiation and effectual grouping in a rather complex senior high 
school situation, where a consistent scheme of homogeneous group- 
ing is not generally regarded as feasible or possible. 


C. Cline, op. cit. 


THE CONTROL OF TARDINESS IN ONE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


RALPH D. McLEARY 
Newburyport High School, Newburyport, Massachusetts 


This article is presented, not as an exhaustive study of the general 
administrative problem of tardiness, but as a brief account of the 
method used, with considerable success, in handling a tardiness situ- 
ation which had become undesirable in one particular school. The 
writer believes that there are some elements in the solution which 
may be instructive or at least interesting to school administrators 
faced with a similar problem. 

In order that the reader may have a thorough understanding of 
the problem, it is probably advisable to include a brief description of 
the situation. Newburyport High School is a four-year school, fed by 
three elementary schools in the city and the schools of a few nearby 
towns. The average membership rose irregularly from 345 in 1907-8 
to 573.2 in 1930-31, 680.4 in 1931-32, and 715.9 in 1932-33. The 
school plant is antiquated and inadequate. For a number of years 
a two-session plan has been used to accommodate the enrolment, 
which is now double the intended capacity of the building. In this 
plan the Freshmen, or ninth-grade pupils, attend school during the 
afternoon session from one to five. The three upper classes attend 
the morning session, which begins at eight and ends at one in the 
afternoon. The shop and domestic-science facilities are located fully 
a half-mile from the school building. A considerable proportion of 
the population of the city, numbering 15,000, are foreign born or 
represent the first generation removed from foreign-born parents. 
Because of the restrictions imposed by the nature of the building, 
there are no provisions for physical education other than the common 
athletic sports, no adequate auditorium, and only the most meager 
office facilities. 

The principal of the school has one secretary. Up to and including 
1930-31 the home-room teachers kept individual registers. Each 
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pupil who was tardy was required to go to the principal’s office for an 
admittance slip. At the office the pupil was required to explain his 
tardiness to the principal or to the secretary, and he was then given 
a slip marked either “excused” or “not excused.” Actually, this 
procedure meant little, and only desultory punishments were as- 
signed to chronic offenders. As a matter of fact, because of the lack 
of special tardiness records in the office, many chronic offenders 
escaped recognition as such. 

Throughout the school year 1930-31 it was apparent that there 
was more tardiness than was desirable. Cursory study revealed that 
a considerable proportion of the total amount of tardiness was 
caused by a few offenders who were late at frequent intervals, one 
pupil, in particular, being tardy no less than twenty-six times dur- 
ing the school year 1930-31. Moreover, twenty-eight pupils, each 
of whom was tardy ten or more times, accounted for four hundred 
instances of tardiness. 

A thorough analysis of the records at the end of the year 1930-31 
showed that with an average membership of 573.2 there had been 
gig cases of tardiness during the year, or an average of 1.60 per 
pupil. This average was considered too high to be satisfactory. Sub- 
sequent investigation showed, however, that, in a period covering 
more than twenty years previous to 1930-31, the ratio had been, 
with the exception of two years, even higher than that in 1930-31. 

The tabulation of the frequency of tardiness per pupil given in 
Table I shows that in 1930~—31 the evil of tardiness was about equally 
divided between the boys and the girls. The spread of figures in the 
column showing the number of cases of tardiness in 1930-31 indicates 
plainly that those who were tardy more than five times were responsi- 
ble for more than half the total amount of tardiness, 564 cases (61 per 
cent of the total) falling in this range. In other words, it was the 
chronic offenders, both boys and girls, who were causing the unrea- 
sonable amount of tardiness. 

After a study of the situation plans were made to bring about an 
improvement in 1931-32. The first move was to assign a faculty man 
to the office during the first period of the day to oversee the handling 
of the problem. The second move was to build up an efficient sys- 
tem of tardiness records. As an aid in this task, the care of the reg- 
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isters was centralized in the office under the secretary. A mimeo- 
graphed form was devised which was filled out by the tardy pupils 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF TARDY PUPILS IN NEWBURYPORT HIGH SCHOOL* IN SCHOOL 
YEARS 1930-31 AND 1931-32 ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF TIMES EACH WAS TARDY 


ScHOOL YEAR 1930-31 ScHOOL YEAR 1931-32 
NUMBER OF Number of Pupils Tardy issities Number of Pupils Tardy Watibes 
Tiwes Tarpy 
of Cases of Cases 
of Tar- of Tar- 
Boys Girls Ral diness Boys Girls Pal diness 
172 | 199 371 | 217 261 | 
Bea lense 48 51 99 99 66 55 121 121 
21 25 46 92 26 27 53 106 
8 II 19 57 17 14 31 93 
5 8 32 8 7 15 60 
ee oe ene 9 6 15 75 4 5 9 45 
Subtotal... . 096 187 355 121 | 108 229 425 
4 2 6 36 4 24 
4 7 II 77 I I 2 14 
2 I 3 24 2 16 
2 I 3 27 I 9 
2 4 6 I I 
I I I I II 
2 2 4 48 I 12 
Subtotal.... 23 28 | 51 | 564 9 3 12 96 
114 124 | 238 | 130 Ill 241 521 


* The enrolment in 1930-31 was 609; in 1931-32 it was 719. 


when they reported to the office. The form called for pertinent data 
and reasons for the tardiness and provided space for recording the 
disposition of the case. In addition, a drawer of five-by-three-inch 
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cards was set aside for the listing of tardinesses, one card for each pu- 
pil who came in late. 

It was decided, furthermore, that, for the purpose of educating the 
chronic offenders, pupils who were late a second time would be re- 
quired to report to the school office ten minutes early for the next 
ten school days following the offense. In the case of a third tardiness 
the offending pupil was sent home for the day with a letter to his 
parents and a slip requiring a parent’s signature before the pupil was 
readmitted to school. The pupils sent home were required to make 
up the time lost. Every tardiness also required a note from a parent 
similar to a note explaining an absence. These regulations were re- 
laxed when tardiness was obviously unavoidable. To pupils who still 
showed a disposition to be chronic offenders, other penalties were 
given after consultation with the principal concerning their individ- 
ual cases. 

After the middle of the school year 1931-32, when it became ap- 
parent that progress had been made, the comparative figures for the 
corresponding months of the two years were published in the mimeo- 
graphed bulletin of the parent-teachers’ association with appropri- 
ate comment. As the figures for later months were even more favor- 
able, the parents and the pupils were congratulated on their achieve- 
ment and co-operation in a later issue of the bulletin. 

Under the present plan a pupil coming in late fills out a tardy slip 
and hands it to the person in charge of tardiness or to the secretary, 
who, by consulting the file of tardiness-record cards, can quickly as- 
certain how many times and under what circumstances this pupil has 
previously been tardy. The information given on the tardy slip facil- 
itates the process of making out an admittance slip without asking 
questions concerning room destinations. Pupils are encouraged to 
give the true reason for tardiness as a reason rather than as an ex- 
cuse. For this purpose the word “reason”’ is used on the tardy slip. 
The person interviewing the pupil has practically all the necessary 
facts before him. If he needs further data, he can consult the regis- 
ters and the pupil’s folder. The secretary transcribes the data from 
the tardy slips to the tardiness-record cards daily in order that the 
cards will always be up to date. Furthermore, a list or a separate set 
of cards is kept for the purpose of checking the pupils who are report- 
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ing early at any time because of continued tardiness. Extra days are 
added for failure to report on time. 

The policy of having pupils report early if they have shown evi- 
dence of irregular habits of punctuality is recommended as an edu- 
cative type of discipline: it tends to get these pupils into the habit of 
getting up and around a little earlier in the morning—a habit which 
may carry over after the period of discipline is ended—and it at 
least insures that these particular pupils will not be tardy for a period 
of ten days. This policy has been used with success in other schools. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF CASES OF TARDINESS IN NEWBURYPORT HIGH 
SCHOOL IN EACH MONTH OF THREE SCHOOL YEARS 


Month | 1930-31 | 1931-32 1932-33 


67 44 38 
81 65 59 
126 92 79 
gI 40 47 
Peprmatry......... | 132 54 89 
112 39 64 


| 521 | 514 


As 1931-32 went by, it was evident that progress was being made. 
Table II gives the comparative figures by months. Every month in 
1931-32 showed less tardiness than the corresponding month in 
1930-31. At the end of the year 1931-32 the total number of cases 
of tardiness was 521, which, when compared with the average mem- 
bership of 680.44, gave an average tardiness record of .77 per pupil. 

An analysis of the tardiness by classes gives some interesting com- 
parisons. Table III gives the figures by classes for both years. This 
table shows that in 1930-31 the Senior class (including five post- 
graduate pupils) had the unenviable distinction of leading the classes 
in the average amount of tardiness per pupil. The table shows a 
steady increase in average tardiness from the lower to the higher 
grades in 1930-31. The average tardiness in Grade IX (class of 
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1934) was, on the whole, not unreasonable. This class came to 
school at one o’clock in the afternoon. Whether the low figure for 
this group in 1930—31 was due to the afternoon session or to the fact 
that these pupils had not yet acquired irregular habits in punctuality 
was a moot question. It was evident, on the other hand, that the 
pupils who had been longest in school were the least punctual. 

In 1931-32 the ratio for Grade IX (class of 1935) dropped far be- 
low expectations. The ratios for the three upper classes, which met 
in the morning, showed a satisfactory uniformity. No longer was 


TABLE III 


AMOUNT OF TARDINESS IN FIVE CLASSES IN NEWBURYPORT 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CASES | AVERAGE TARDINESS 
CLass } MEMBERSHIP oF TARDINESS PER PuPIL 
In YEAR | | | | 
1930-31 | 1931-32 1930-31 1931-32 1930-31 | Ig31I-32 
88.50 104.32* 193 106 2.18 1.02 
137.40 128.61 180 129 1.31 | 
SERS 195.04 203 232 .80 1.19 
All classes} 573.18 680.44 919 521 1.60 | 77 


* Including postgraduate pupils. 


there evidence of a greater proportion of tardiness in the upper 
classes than in the preceding classes. The figures for the classes of 
1932 and 1933, the only classes which attended the morning session 
in both years, also show that in each case there were reductions in 
both the amount and the ratio of tardiness. 

The data for 1931-32 given in Table I show clearly that the num- 
ber of chronic offenders was materially reduced. Whereas, in 1930- 
31, 61 per cent of the total amount of tardiness was caused by 51 
pupils who were tardy more than five times each, in 1931-32 only 
18 per cent of the total tardiness was caused by 12 pupils who were 
tardy more than five times each. Moreover, the number of pupils 
who were not tardy at all increased from 371 to 478, or from 61 per 
cent to 66 per cent of the whole number of pupils registered. 


HIGH SCHOOL IN SCHOOL YEARS 1930-31 AND 1931-32 
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After a year and a half of close contact with the work, the teacher 
in charge was able to turn most of the routine over to the secretary, 
and the teacher no longer interviewed first offenders regularly. How- 
ever, pupils who were tardy more than once in a semester were re- 
quired at the time of the second or any subsequent offense to dis- 
cuss the matter thoroughly in a conference with this teacher before 
they received their admittance slips. It was also found possible to 
relax the penalties to the extent that pupils generally were not sent 
home until the fourth tardiness. 

The successful progress made in 1931-32 was continued in 1932 
33. In this latter year, with an average membership of 715.9, the 
total number of cases of tardiness was 514, an average of .72 per 
pupil. ‘Those in charge feel that the situation may be considered un 
der control as long as this average remains comfortably below 1.00, 

This discussion would seem to present tardiness as a mass prob 
lem, and in one respect it can be so considered. But tardiness is also 
largely an individual problem, the influencing factors going back 
into the home and the extra-school life of the pupil. Included here 
are such diverse factors as the gang or the group associations of the 
pupil, the habits of responsibility and punctuality in the performance 
of the duties of home life, the general attitude of the pupil toward the 
school, and the parental attitude toward the school obligations of the 
pupil. Limitations of space, however, prohibit any attempt to treat 
here the individual aspects of the problem. 

Conclusions drawn from the experience in handling this problem 
at Newburyport High School include the following: (1) Efficient and 
convenient records should be kept, particularly in the case of chronic 
offenders. (2) Pupils should be encouraged to give the true reasons 
for their tardiness as reasons rather than as excuses. (3) A faculty 
member, preferably a man, should be in constant supervision of the 
situation. This man should have tact, firmness when necessary, and 
the ability to find underlying causes in conferences with the tardy 
pupils. (4) The educative penalty of reporting early is, for the gen- 
eral run of tardy pupils, one of the best that can be administered. 
(5) Notes from parents should be required in all cases of tardiness. 


DEVELOPING DESIRABLE READING HABITS 
IN STUDYING CITIZENSHIP 


DONALD L. SIMON 
Superintendent of Schools, Griffith, Indiana 


As a teacher of the social sciences for a number of years, the writer 
has been aware of reading deficiencies among his pupils and has 
given instruction in an incidental way to overcome these difficulties. 
During the first semester of the school year 1932-33 he had charge of 
two classes in citizenship composed of ninth- and tenth-grade pu- 
pils in the Griffith High School, In order to determine more definite- 
ly the type of training required by the members of his classes, he 
decided to follow an organized procedure in identifying the undesir- 
able reading habits of the pupils. It is the purpose of this article to 
review the techniques used to determine the reading difficulties, to 
present a list of the difficulties or undesirable reading habits dis- 
covered, to give a description of the training program which was 
devised as a result of the discovery of the reading difficulties, and to 
present an evaluation of the training program. Since two classes 
were pursuing the same type of work, it was possible to set up a 
controlled situation in the application of the training techniques. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF READING DIFFICULTIES 


Types of study activities required.—As a preliminary step to the 
discovery of the reading difficulties encountered by a group of pupils 
in studying a content subject, an analysis of the reading materials 
and the teaching techniques should be made to determine the major 
types of study activities required. An analysis of the reading mate- 
rials available for the pupils in citizenship showed that the materials 
could be divided into reading of two types, namely, the work type 
and the recreational type. To serve as a basis for the organization 
of the course and as a guide for the pupil’s reading, Hill’s Community 
Civics* was used. Reference books from the school library and the 
public library provided additional work-type reading on citizenship, 

* Howard C. Hill, Community Civics. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. 
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community civics, and government. An abundance of reading of the 
recreational type was provided in the lists of classroom and home 
readings suggested by Hill at the end of each chapter in the basic 
textbook. 

An analysis of the teaching techniques will reveal the way in 
which the various reading materials were used. The writer, as the 
teacher of the course, organized the subject matter into twelve teach- 
ing units. A guide sheet was prepared for each unit. Each guide 
sheet was divided into four or five parts, including “Questions and 
Problems,” ‘“‘Things To Do,” “Special Projects,” ‘‘Classroom Read- 
ings,” and “Home Readings.”’ In addition to studying the material 
in the basic textbook dealing with a unit, the pupil was required to 
read various reference books, newspapers, and magazines to collect 
materials which would aid him in answering and solving the “Ques- 
tions and Problems” and in performing the tasks assigned under 
“Things To Do.” The writing of papers on the topics suggested as 
“Special Projects” also required the pupil to do a considerable 
amount of reading in order to collect materials. Pupils reading the 
material included under the last two headings prepared a written 
summary of each selection." 

The testing materials of the course included a pretest at the begin- 
ning of the course, a test on each unit, and a review test at the end 
of the course. The pretest and the review test were prepared by the 
instructor; the unit tests were those prepared by Hill.? 

The foregoing statement concerning the reading materials and the 
teaching procedures reveals that three major types of study activi- 
ties were involved in connection with each unit: (1) The pupils 
studied the textbook material and took a test based on this material. 
(2) They collected material which would aid them in answering and 
solving the questions and problems. (3) They collected materials 
and engaged in voluntary reading as indicated in the various supple- 
mentary projects. 

Reading difficulties classified according to major study activilies.— 
During the study of the first four units the pupils prepared written 


* The pupils were not required to do the “Special Projects,” the “Classroom Read- 
ings,” and the “Home Readings.” 
2 Howard C. Hill, Twenty Tests in Community Civics. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931. 
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reports covering answers and solutions to the questions and prob- 
lems appearing on the guide sheets. In addition, they wrote sum- 
maries of the classroom and the home readings and reports on the 
special projects. An examination of these written materials revealed 
various types of difficulties. 

Observation of the pupils at work in the classroom and individual 
conferences with pupils indicated the existence of real difficulties. 
Questions asked by the pupils during their study of a unit threw 
light on the problem. The results of the testing program in connec- 
tion with each unit revealed difficulties in reading. A few informal 
tests devised by the writer to test rate of reading and comprehension 
were given. As a supplement to the techniques described, a question 
blank was handed to each pupil on which he was given an oppor- 
tunity to indicate his difficulties, in so far as he was able to discover 
them, in studying the textbook, in answering test questions, and in 
performing the other study activities in which reading played a promi- 
nent part. The pupils were asked to indicate their difficulties in 
connection with each question or problem appearing on the first 
four guide sheets. Further, each pupil was required to keep a list of 
difficult words. 

Through the techniques enumerated the following reading diffi- 
culties were discovered. The specific items are classified under the 
three major study activities, namely, mastering textbook material, 
solving problems, and performing projects. 


1. Reading difficulties in mastering material in textbook 
a) Partial comprehension of material in textbook 
b) Lack of understanding of essential vocabulary 
c) Failure to understand dictionary definitions of unfamiliar words 
d) Misreading familiar words as shown by errors in spelling 
e) Reading words and sentences without getting clear meanings 
f) Rate of reading too slow to assimilate textbook material in time available 
g) Inability to concentrate on reading—‘‘mind wanders” 
h) Must read material several times 
i) Failure to “think” while reading 
j) Failure to get author’s point of view 
k) Failure to cultivate the kinds of thinking required in reading material in 
field of citizenship 
1) Misinterpretation of test questions due to unfamiliarity with vocabulary 
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m) Inability to recognize answers which are doubtful or debatable 
n) Careless reading of test questions—omission of essential word 
o) Tendency to jump at conclusions too quickly in marking test questions 
. Reading difficulties in answering questions and problems on guide sheets 
a) Misinterpretation of question or problem 
b) Lack of understanding of question or problem 
c) Failure to locate material pertaining to question or problem 
d) Failure to discriminate between relevant and irrelevant material and 
facts of major and minor importance 
e) Inclusion of material not pertinent to problem 
f) Copying material from reference book without interpreting it 
g) Failure to give complete answers to questions or problems 
3. Reading difficulties in performing supplementary projects 
a) Selection of pictures, clippings, or cartoons which are not pertinent to 
problem 
b) Lack of interest in special projects, classroom readings, and home read- 
ings 
c) Failure to locate material on special projects 
d) Copying material from reference book without interpreting it 
e) Failure to outline material read in connection with classroom and home 
readings by selecting important topics 
f) Slow rate of reading with no time for special projects, classroom readings, 
or home readings 
g) Failure to proofread written material 


The list of reading difficulties discloses the fact that the pupils 
were having difficulties in interpretation, in the preparation of writ- 
ten reports, and in understanding the vocabulary. 


NS 


SELECTION OF GROUPS FOR STUDY 

Having compiled a list of the reading difficulties encountered 
during the study of Units I-IV, the writer outlined a training pro- 
gram for use during the study of Units V-VI. During the study of 
Units VII-XII techniques designed to give training in interpreta- 
tion and in overcoming vocabulary difficulties were applied in the 
experimental class. Training in the preparation of written reports 
was begun with Unit IX and continued to some extent for the re- 
maining units (X—XII) of the course. 

The selection of groups of equal ability—In order to measure the 
effectiveness of the training program, the writer divided the pupils 
into two equated groups: a control group and an experimental 
group. The tests used in selecting equated groups and in determin- 
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ing the actual status of each group before beginning the training 
program may be classified into three types: mental tests, reading 
tests, and citizenship tests. The chief measure used in selecting 
groups of equal ability was the Terman Group Test of Mental Abil- 
ity, Form A. As a result of this test twenty-four pupils in each class 
were selected for the purpose of making a statistical study of the 
effectiveness of the training program.’ 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS BEFORE BEGINNING 
OF TRAINING PROGRAM IN READING 


Average of Average of 
Control Experimental 
Group Group 
Mental age in years—Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 
Intelligence quotient: 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Form A..... | 102.97 98.0 
Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental Ability, Form B. 96.4 95.0 
14.8 15.5 
Reading-test scores: 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 1 (raw score). . 27.5 27.1 
Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, Test III, 
Form 1 (comprehension score)... 26.8 29.0 
Citizenship-test scores: 


Data showing the relative standing of the two groups of pupils 
before the training program began are presented in Table I. Al- 
though the pupils selected in each group for the statistical treatment 
of results were equated on the basis of mental age, their averages are 
not equal when intelligence quotients, chronological ages, and grade 
placements are considered. However, the advantage held by the 
pupils in the experimental group with respect to chronological age 
and grade placement is offset by the fact that the pupils in the con- 
trol group were on the whole somewhat brighter, as shown by their 

« Fifty-eight pupils were enrolled in the course in the two classes and were in regular 
attendance throughout the semester. However, pupils with mental ages above sixteen 
years and six months and below thirteen years were eliminated to aid in obtaining 
equated groups. 
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intelligence quotients. With few exceptions, the tenth-grade pupils 
with the higher intelligence quotients were not enrolled in citizen- 
ship but showed a preference for Latin and mathematics.’ The 
greater number of tenth-grade pupils in the experimental group is 
not held to be significant, especially in view of the results obtained 
on the reading and the citizenship tests. The experimental group 
showed a slight advantage over the control group only in the case of 
the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test. On all the other 
tests the control group made higher average scores, although in 
each case the difference is not considered significant. 

The training program to aid in the preparation of written work 
did not begin until after the completion of the first eight units of 
work. Although the measure was subjective, a comparison of the 
point values of the marks assigned to written work for Units I-VIII 
indicated to some extent the equality of the two groups. The note- 
books containing the written work of each pupil were divided into 
four groups (A, B, C, D) according to quality of work. A point 
value of 4 was assigned each notebook with a rating of A, 3 to each 
with a rating of B, 2 to each with a rating of C, and 1 to each with 
a rating of D. Although there was a small difference in favor of the 
control group, the result cannot be accepted as evidence of superior- 
ity on the part of the control group. 

It seems safe to conclude that, before the training program began, 
the two groups showed no marked differences in ability to master 
content material in citizenship and to prepare written reports. The 
results of measurements showed that the differences existing were 
small. Furthermore, the differences were usually in favor of the 
control group. 

THE TRAINING PROGRAM 

A program of training must give consideration to the relative im- 
portance of the reading difficulties. The pupils studying citizenship 
were having difficulty in the interpretation of written materials, in 
understanding the vocabulary, and in the preparation of written 
reports. 

Activities involving inter pretation.—The program designed to aid 
the pupils in those activities involving interpretation included train- 


t Citizenship was not offered to the ninth-grade pupils in 1931-32. 
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ing in (1) how to study textbook material for mastery, (2) how to 
interpret questions and problems, and (3) how to cultivate the kinds 
of thinking required in reading material in the field of citizenship. 

1. How to study textbook material for mastery. Each pupil in 
the experimental group was handed a copy of directions for (a) dis- 
covering the problem, (d) reading with the problem and questions in 
mind, (c) outlining the chapter, (d) thinking about the problem pre- 
sented in the chapter, and (e) reviewing for the test. 

2. How to interpret questions and problems. The instructor 
worked out with the class answers to the following questions’ based 
on typical examples taken from the “Questions and Problems” and 
“Special Projects” appearing on the unit guide sheets. 

a) What are the things you have to do to solve the problem or answer the 
question? Write them down. 

b) What things must you find out before you can solve or answer it? Write 
these down. 

c) Check your work to make certain you have included everything you are to 
do and must find out. 

3. How to cultivate the kinds of thinking required in reading ma- 
terial in the field of citizenship. In the directions on how to study 
textbook material for mastery, suggestions were given to the pupils 
on thinking about the problem presented in the chapter. In order to 
make these suggestions more concrete, the instructor offered a num- 
ber of questions for thought in connection with several units. For 
example, in connection with the unit ‘““Performing the Duties of Citi- 
zenship,” each pupil in the experimental group was asked to think 
about the following questions. 

a) Am Ia good citizen of my school? 

b) How may I become a better citizen of my school? 

c) Am Ta good citizen of my community? 

d) How may I help to make my community a better place in which to live? 

Overcoming vocabulary difficulties—Because a number of the pu- 
pils were having serious vocabulary difficulties, it was necessary to 
give basic training in the pronunciation and recognition of mean- 
ings of unfamiliar words. The instructor reviewed the different 
sounds, showed the class how to sense the meaning of a word from 


* Adapted from Douglas Waples, Procedures in High-School Teaching, p. 240. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
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its use in the context, analyzed a few difficult words, and gave some 
training in how to select the correct meaning from several given in 
the dictionary and how to pronounce a word from the “‘markings”’ 
shown in the dictionary. Although these steps were presented to the 
class as a whole, various individuals required more training than 
others. Therefore, basic instruction was handled largely as an indi- 
vidual matter. 

In order to develop independence in pronunciation and recogni- 
tion of meanings, the pupils were encouraged to keep a list of new 
words and to use the new words as a basis for drill. Furthermore, 
the pupils were told to expect certain types of vocabulary in each 
unit. To point out to the pupils the types of words to be expected, 
the instructor made up a special vocabulary for several of the units. 
For the unit “Selecting Our Officials” the special vocabulary includ- 
ed such words and terms as the following: 


caucus public welfare 

minor pure democracy 
nonpartisan register 

policy representative democracy 
primary trustworthy 

public opinion undemocratic 


The preparation of written reports.—The list of reading difficulties 
shows that the pupils were in need of training (1) in the use of books 
for the location of information, (2) in the collection of information, 
and (3) in the organization of information into a written report. The 
instructor outlined a systematic procedure for the pupils to follow 
in the preparation of written reports, the details of which cannot 
be presented here because of limitations in space. Yoakam’s out- 
line of desirable procedures" was drawn on freely. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Testing results.—Reading tests, a classroom test on each unit of 
work, a review test, and written work served as the final measure- 
ments to determine whether the training program had been effective. 
The average scores obtained on the reading and citizenship tests are 
presented in Table II. It will be noted that in each test the score for 


* Gerald Alan Yoakam, Reading and Study, pp. 152, 155-56. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. 
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the experimental group is larger than that for the control group, al- 
though the differences are small. 

A summary of the testing results is presented in Table III. In 
this table the difference in the average scores of the two groups on 
each test both before and after the experimental period is shown. 
Although the differences are small, yet the fact that four out of five 
of the differences favor the control group before the application of 
the training techniques while all differences favor the experimental 
group after training may be significant. 

The statistical significance of the differences between the means 
(average scores) for the Monroe test, Form 2, and for the total scores 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE SCORES ON READING AND CITIZENSHIP TESTS AT CLOSE OF 
PERIOD OF TRAINING IN READING 


Control Experimental 
we Group Group 
Reading tests: 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 2 (raw score)... 25.1 25.4 
Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, Test II, 
Form 2 (comprehension score)...............0.e000- 32.0 37-7 
Citizenship tests: 


on the classroom tests for Units VII—XII was determined by use of 
the following formula." 
P.E.y,-u.=V 


The difference between the means or average scores on the Monroe 
test is only 2.6 times its probable error. In the case of the classroom 
tests the difference is only 1.5 times its probable error. To be statis- 
tically significant, a difference should be at least four times its prob- 
able error. 

Progress of poorer pupils.—For the purpose of ascertaining wheth- 
er the poorer pupils made more progress than the better pupils, the 
pupils in the two groups were classified on the basis of the median 


t Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical Methods for Students in Education, p. 235. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1928. 
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scores on the tests for Units I-VI. The scores made on the classroom 
tests on Units I-XII by the pupils in the lower halves were then 
compared with the corresponding scores of the pupils in the upper 
halves. The comparisons are shown in Table IV in the form of aver- 
age scores for each division. Although the content material of Units 
VII-XII was less familiar to the pupils than that of Units I-VI, the 
average score made on the tests for the second part of the course by 
the pupils in the lower half of the experimental group was higher 


TABLE III 
DIFFERENCES IN AVERAGE SCORES ON READING AND CITIZENSHIP TESTS 


DIFFERENCE IN FAvor 


Test 
Control Experimental 
Group Group 
Before training: 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Formr............. 0.4 
Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, Test III, 


After training: 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 2..............)......0000- 0.3 
Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test, Test III, 


5.7 
Classroom tests on Units VII-XIT....................}.... ey: 3.6 


than the score made by the same pupils on the first part. It appears 
that the pupils who probably had no effective method of study prof- 
ited from the training to a greater extent than did the better pupils. 

No evidence has been compiled which will show the value of the 
training techniques used to overcome vocabulary difficulties. It is 
possible, however, that improved performance on a classroom test is 
partially a result of an understanding of the vocabulary of the test. 

The ratings of the pupils in the experimental group on quality of 
the written work covering Units IX—XII were somewhat higher than 
the ratings of the pupils in the control group. When the ratings on the 
written work for Units I-VIII are compared with those of Units 


BEFORE AND AFTER APPLICATION OF TRAINING PROGRAM IN READING 
| 
| 
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IX-XII, the difference in favor of the experimental group becomes 
more significant. The ratings on written work are not shown here 
because of limitations of space. Since only one judge, the instructor, 
rated the papers, the results must be interpreted conservatively. In 
the judgment of the writer, there was a noticeable improvement in 
the papers of the experimental group over those of the control group. 

The statistical data show that the results of the experiment do not 
have significance from a statistical point of view. However, the 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE SCORES ON CLASSROOM TESTS ON UNITS I-XII MADE By 
PUPILS IN UPPER AND LOWER HALVES OF CONTROL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL GROUPS DIVIDED ON BASIS OF MEDIAN SCORES* ON 


AVERAGE SCORE 


Group 
Units I-VI | Units VII-XII Difference 


Experimental group: 


195.6 199.3 3-7 

Control group: 

Serre 196.8 196.2 — 0.6 

223.7 209.0 —14.7 


* The median score of the experimental group on Units I-VI was 206; of the control 
group, 215.3. 
fact that the results in all cases were in favor of the experimental 
group can probably be contributed to some factor other than chance. 


CONCLUSION 

The investigation revealed that pupils encounter a number of 
difficulties in reading and studying one of the social sciences. Al- 
though the pupils may make progress without special training, it has 
been shown that greater progress is made when the instructor makes 
a conscious effort to aid the pupils in the application of desirable 
reading habits in their study activities. 

When the experiment is viewed as a whole, the following conclu- 
sions seem in place. 

1. There is need for instruction in reading at the high-school level, 
as is shown by the list of reading difficulties compiled. 


\ 
TESTS FOR UNITs I-VI 
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2. A definite training program must be arranged to meet the needs 
of the group. Such a program in the social sciences, and citizenship 
in particular, will probably include training in interpretation, in 
overcoming vocabulary difficulties, and in the preparation of written 
reports. 

3. After training in interpretation and in overcoming vocabulary 
difficulties has been administered, the pupils will be able to read 
content material with greater understanding. 

4. The quality of written work will be improved as a result of defi- 
nite instruction in its preparation. 

5. The present investigation would indicate that the poorer pu- 
pils will profit more from the training program than will the better 
pupils. 

6. There is need for instruction in the kinds of thinking required 
by a person reading content material in the social sciences. 

The last statement is especially pertinent in the field of citizenship. 
The adult today must engage in numerous activities which may be 
classified under citizenship activities. To perform these activities in 
an intelligent manner, the citizen must read constantly; he must 
keep informed. The good citizen must be an efficient reader. The 
responsibility of training the pupil in the kinds of thinking required 
of the reading citizen rests with the school and especially with the 
teacher of citizenship. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS AND 
THE THEORY OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


KARL J. HOLZINGER anp FRANCES SWINEFORD! 
University of Chicago 


The following bibliography was selected from issues of educational 
and psychological journals. The first part contains items contribut- 
ing to the theory and use of statistical methods, while the second 
part includes studies and discussions of problems of test construc- 
tion. No articles on the use of tests have been included in the present 
list since these items are distributed functionally to other lists in the 
cycle, such as the lists concerned with secondary-school instruction, 
educational psychology, and guidance published in other issues of 
the School Review and the lists concerned with elementary-school 
instruction and exceptiona. children published in the Elementary 
School Journal. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL METHODS 


373. CURETON, Epwarp E. “Validation against a Fallible Criterion,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, I (March, 1933), 258-63. 
Derives formulas for the reliability of scholastic averages and the reliability of 
judgments. 


374. CURETON, Epwarp E. “The Standard Error of the Spearman-Brown 
Formula When Used To Estimate the Length of a Test Necessary To 
‘ Achieve a Given Reliability,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV 
(April, 1933), 305-6. 
A formula for the standard error of is derived, and its application is suggested. 
375. EZEKIEL, Morpecatr. ‘Reply to Dr. Lindquist’s ‘Further Note’ on 
Matched Groups,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (April, 
1933), 306-9. 


Ezekiel defends statements made in an article appearing in the same journal 
in September, 1932. 


* Miss Swineford is a graduate student and research assistant in the Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago. 
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. GaRRETT, HENRY E. “The Sampling Distribution of the Tetrad Equa- 


tion,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (October, 1933), 536- 
42. 

The distribution of a tetrad difference in successive samples when its “true” 
value is known is determined for the purpose of testing the adequacy of present 
formulas for the probable error of a tetrad difference. 


. GRIFFIN, Harotp D. “Simplified Schemes for Multiple Linear Correla- 


tion,’ Journal of Experimental Education, I (March, 1933), 239-54. 
Formulas are presented for finding the multiple correlation, the regression 
equation, and the standard error of estimate for three to eight variables. 


HEILMAN, J. D. “The Translation of Scores into Grades,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXIV (April, 1933), 241-56. 
The purpose of this investigation was to make a comparison of three different 
procedures in the translation of scores into marks. 


Hore inc, Harotp. “Analysis of a Complex of Statistical Variables into 

Principal Components,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV 
(September and October, 1933), 417-41, 498-520. 
The method of principal components is offered as a mode of escape from inde- 
terminateness in the analysis of a complex of statistical variables. The article 
includes the derivation and geometrical meaning of the method, the computa- 
tion of the principal components, the determination of principal components 
for individuals, and further statistical analysis under varying conditions. 

Doncaster G., and Huma, Katuryn A. “The Coefficient of 

Rank: A Technique for Evaluating Pupils’ Ability,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXIV (May, 1933), 321-48. 
A formula is derived by which pupils in.a given grade may be classified into 
homogeneous groups on the basis of intelligence quotients and ability-ratio 
measures. The article also includes data concerning the acceleration and the 
retardation of pupils in the school studied. 


. LEE, J. Murray, and SEGEL, Davm. “The Utilization of Data from 


Simple or Direct Prediction in the Development of Regression Equa- 
tions for Differential Prediction,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIV (October, 1933), 550-54. 

A method for the development of differential-prediction equations is described, 
whereby the calculation of the differences is eliminated. 


. Monroe, WALTER S., and Sturt, DEweEy B. “The Interpretation of the 


Coefficient of Correlation,” Journal of Experimental Education, | 
(March, 1933), 186-203. 
The interpretation of the correlation coefficient for different kinds of popula- 
tions and under varying conditions is discussed in detail. 

PETERS, CHARLES C., and VAN Vooruts, W. R. “A New Proof and Cor- 
rected Formulae for the Standard Error of a Mean and of a Standard 
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Deviation,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (November, 
1933), 620-33. 

Formulas for the standard error of a mean and of a standard deviation are de- 
rived when the reliability of the measure involved is taken into consideration. 


384. Praccio, H. T. H. “Three Sets of Conditions Necessary for the Existence 
of a g That Is Real and Unique except in Sign,” British Journal of Psy- 
chology, XXIV (July, 1933), 88-105. 

Making use of elementary mathematics, the author derives certain conditions 
which must be satisfied before the two-factor theory is applicable. 


385. RULON, Puiu J., and Croon, CHARLOTTE W. “A Procedure for Balanc- 
ing Parallel Groups,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (Novem- 
ber, 1933), 585-90. 
Describes a procedure for balancing groups in such a way that their means and 
standard deviations may be equated with a minimum loss in the number of 
cases. 


386. SPEARMAN, C. “The Uniqueness and Exactness of g,” British Journal of 
Psychology, XXIV (July, 1933), 106-8. 
The author discusses sources of indeterminateness wherein there is a lack of 
exactness in the measurement of g. 


387. SPEARMAN, C. “The Factor Theory and Its Troubles,” Journal of Educa- 

tional Psychology, XXIV (October and November, 1933), 521-24, 59I- 
601; XXV (February, 1934), 142-53. 
The second, third, and fourth articles in a series. Article II, “Garbling the 
Evidence,” discusses the unfair tendency of critics of the theory of two factors 
to suppress evidence supporting the theory and to call attention to irrelevant 
aspects of their studies which appear to contradict the theory. Article III, 
“‘Misrepresentaton of the Theory,” points out that the function of the theory 
of two factors when the tetrads are not zero is even more essential than the 
simple case where the correlations show zero tetrads. Article IV, “Uniqueness 
of g,” shows that the theory of two factors has from time to time been seriously 
disturbed by various troubles. Those discussed in this article involve the 
question whether the factors possess the virtue of being unique. 


388. STEPHENSON, W. “A Note on Correlations,” British Journal of Psychology, 
XXIV (January, 1934), 335-38. 
The raw-score formula for computing r is rewritten to eliminate the product 
term. The formula for Spearman’s method of rank correlation is derived. 


389. TAyLor, WARD H. “The Meaning of an Average,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIV (December, 1933), 703-7. 
The three classical means—the arithmetic, the geometric, and the harmonic— 
are defined, and their uses are illustrated. 
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Toors, Herpert A. “A Frequency-Product Method of Obtaining the 
Standard Deviation,” Journal of Experimental Education, I (March, 
1933), 255-57: 

Directions are given for computing the standard deviation with the aid of a 
stencil and a calculating machine. 


West, Paut V. “Need for Standardization of Symbols and Formulae in 

Educational Statistics,’ Journal of Experimental Education, 1 (March, 
1933), 216-22. 
Analyzes current textbooks and treatments of educational statistics with a 
view to discovering the extent of agreement or disagreement in the systems of 
notation, symbols, and formulas used for the expression of the more common 
statistical concepts. 


PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 
BLackuursT, J. HERBERT. “Do We Measure in Education?” Journal of 
Educational Research, XX VII (December, 1933), 273-76. 


The inequality of the units used in educational measurement is discussed. 


Briccs, THomas H., and Armacost, GEorGE H. “Results of an Oral 
True-false Test,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (April, 1933), 
595-96. 

Gives means, sigmas, and reliabilities of oral true-false tests used to measure 
immediate recall. 


BROWN, CLARENCE W., BARTELME, PHYLLIS, and Cox, GERTRUDE M. 
“The Scoring of Individual Performance on Tests Scaled According to 
the Theory of Absolute Scaling,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIV (December, 1933), 654-62. 

A formula is given for obtaining an individual score on a scaled test so that 
each item contributes to the score according to its scaled value. 


BROWNELL, WitL1AM A. “On the Accuracy with Which Reliability May 
Be Measured by Correlating Test Halves,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, I (March, 1933), 204-15. 

Points out the danger in the application of the split-halves technique when the 
conditions underlying the Spearman-Brown formula are not satisfied. 

BurcGE, Lorron V. “The Interview Technique as a Means of Diagnosing,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (February, 1934), 422-29. 

For the purpose of diagnosis the interview technique is suggested as a supple- 
ment to the inspection of test papers. 

CAPRON, VirGIniA LEE. “The Relative Effect of Three Orders of Arrange- 
ment of Items upon Pupils’ Scores in Certain Arithmetic and Spelling 
Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (December, 1933), 
687-95. 

Reports an attempt to arrive at some experimental evidence concerning the 
relative effect of arrangement of items on the scores obtained. 
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398. CATTELL, Raymonp B., and BristoLt, Hixpa. “Intelligence Tests for 

Mental Ages of Four to Eight Years,” British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, III (June, 1933), 142-60. 
A number of tests commonly used with young children have been evaluated, 
and a set of new tests constructed. All these tests are examined with regard to 
correlation with g, attractiveness to children, suitability with respect to degree 
of difficulty, and other criteria. 


309. FARMER, Eric. “The Reliability of the Criteria Used for Assessing the 
Value of Vocational Tests,” British Journal of Psychology, XXIV (July, 
1933), 109-19. 
Defines and evaluates three types of criteria for determining the reliability of 
psychological tests for vocational purposes. 


400. GILLILAND, A. R., and Missacu, L. E. “Relative Values of Objective and 
Essay Type Examinations in General Psychology,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXIV (May, 1933), 349-61. 
A comparison is made of the extent to which objective and essay examinations 
differentiate students with respect to general academic ability and the quality 
or kind of achievement measured. 


4or. Linpquist, E. F., and Cook, WALTER W. “Experimental Procedures in 
Test Evaluation,” Journal of Experimental Education, I (March, 1933), 
163-85. 
A detailed discussion of methods for determining the optimum administration 
time, of the relative validity of various test techniques, and of the validity of 
single test items. 


402. LorcE, Irvine. “Retests after Ten Years,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXV (February, 1934), 136-41. 
The retest reliability of tests for guidance when given after a lapse of time is 
experimentally evaluated. 


403. LouDEN, Mary V. “Relative Difficulty of Vocabulary Lists in the Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (April, 1933), 
601-7. 
Data from the files in the Psychological Clinic of the University of Pittsburgh 
have been examined to determine the relative difficulty of the two fifty-word 
vocabulary lists in the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale when used 
at various age levels. 


404. Macitt, WALTER H. “The Influence of the Form of Item on the Validity 
of Achievement Tests,”’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (Janu- 
ary, 1934), 21-28. 
The results of three forms of an information test of fifty items, administered to 
ninety-eight students, are compared to determine the number of inconsistencies 
of response. The amount of inconsistency is considered a measure of validity. 
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405. MAsTErS, Harry V., and UPSHALL, C. C. “Study of the Gains Made by 
Normal-School Students in Intelligence Test Scores,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXVII (February, 1934), 446-52. 
The Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates, Part I, 
is tentatively evaluated as a measure of general intelligence for a group of 
normal-school students. 


406. OsBuRN, WortH J. “Testing Thinking,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXVII (February, 1934), 401-11. 
The development of the essay examination into a reliable and a valid test of 
thought power is discussed. 


407. RAPPAPORT, MitcHELt E. “The Selection of the Intelligence Quotient 
Divisor for Clinical Cases between Fourteen and Nineteen Years of 
Age,” Journal of Educational. Psychology, XXV (February, 1934), 101- 
14. 
On the basis of an experiment involving 150 clinical cases examined by the Stan- 
ford-Binet test, the author attempts to determine the most suitable maximum 
intelligence-quotient divisor for child-guidance cases beyond fourteen years of 
age. 

408. Smms, VERNER Martin. “Reducing the Variability of Essay Examination 
Marks through Eliminating Variations in Standards of Grading,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XXVI (May, 1933), 637-47. 
A technique is presented for converting teachers’ marks into marks from which 
constant errors due to differences in standards of marking are assumed to have 
been eliminated. 


409. Sims, VERNER Martin. “Improving the Measuring Qualities of an Essay 
Examination,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (September, 
1933), 20-31. 
Determines experimentally the reliability and the objectivity of an essay exam- 
ination for which scoring rules were provided. 


410. SUTHERLAND, J. D. ‘The Speed Factor in Intelligent Reactions,” British 
Journal of Psychology, XXIV (January, 1934), 276-94. 
The effect of removing time limits from group intelligence tests is observed, 
and the existence of a speed ability in such tests is investigated. 

411. TERRY, Paut W. “How Students Review for Objective and Essay Tests,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX XIII (April, 1933), 592-603. 


An attempt to evaluate different types of tests through an investigation of the 
methods of study employed by students in reviewing for the tests. 


412. TERRY, Paut W. “How Students Study for Three Types of Objective 
Tests,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (January, 1934), 333- 
43. 
The kinds of study which are motivated by three types of objective tests have 
been summarized from a study of 135 students, mainly Juniors and Seniors, 
in classes in psychology at the University of Alabama. 
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. TURNEY, AusTIN H. “The Concept of Validity in Mental and Achieve- 
ment Testing,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (February, 
1934), 81-95. 

Attempts to justify a single definition of validity and a single criterion for 
judging validity. 

. Unt, Wrriis L. “Some Neglected Aspects of Educational Measurement,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XX VII (December, 1933), 241-46. 
The author points out that instruments of measurement as usually admin- 
istered fail to appraise certain forms of behavior and suggests plans for eliminat- 
ing such deficiencies. 

. Votaw, Davin F. “Graphical Determination of Probable Error in Valida- 
tion of Test Items,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (Decem- 
ber, 1933), 682-86. 

A technique is proposed for making a graph by which the selectivity of test 
items may be determined. 

. ZUBIN, JosEPH. “The Chance Element in Matching Tests,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXIV (December, 1933), 674-81. 

Formulas are developed showing the relation between the true and the obtained 
means and sigmas in matching tests. 
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€ducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Social significance of the cinema.—It is a characteristic of the reformer, in 
dealing with problems, to generalize on the basis of inadequate data selected 
in terms of a preconceived solution. In contrast, the technically trained inves- 
tigator sets many hypotheses, carefully gathers related data, and raises ques- 
tions concerning his evidence and its interpretation from many points of view. 

The contributors to the Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures and Youth 
have studied some of the social effects of the motion picture with available meth- 
ods for the appraisal of human attitudes and conduct and have kept throughout 
the scientist’s regard for impartiality. It would be desirable, if possible, to re- 
quire all over-zealous interpreters of the trends found to note the caution with 
which the technicians have generalized concerning their own findings. 

A given person’s confidence in the results secured will depend somewhat on 
his judgment concerning the adequacy of the available techniques for apprais- 
ing complex social outcomes. The synthetic picture given by Blumer and Haus- 
er’ through the use of autobiographic material is colorful, interesting, and carries 
a feeling of conviction concerning its reality. Yet the technique employed, 
while the basic procedure of many social investigations, must be conceded to be 
unreliable in detail and unwieldy for assembling data for straightforward inter- 
pretation and generalization. The quantitatively minded will be more pleased 
by the techniques of Peterson and Thurstone or Shuttleworth and May? be- 
cause of the possibilities of greater niceties of control and of more systematic 
treatment of data. Others will be disturbed by the necessity in such studies for 
narrow samplings of the total complex and by the difficulty in giving an ade- 
quate appreciation of the dynamic character of the interrelationships. The 


1a) Herbert Blumer, Movies and Conduct. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures 
and Youth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+258. $1.50. 

b) Herbert Blumer and Philip M. Hauser, Movies, Delinquency, and Crime. Payne 
Fund Studies of Motion Pictures and Youth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 
xiv-+234. $1.50. 

2 Ruth C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, Motion Pictures and the Social Altitudes of 
Children, pp. xviiit+76. Combined with Frank K. Shuttleworth and Mark A. May, 
The Social Conduct and Attitudes of Movie Fans, pp. vit+-142. Payne Fund Studies of 
Motion Pictures and Youth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. $1.50. 
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studies under review may be regarded as supplementary; as a group, they give 
a more satisfying feeling than does any one of them taken alone. Other publica- 
tions in the series, not reviewed here, also have a place in the general descrip- 
tion of the social effects of the cinema. 

The volume by Blumer raises broad questions concerning the influence of 
the motion picture on adolescent behavior in general. Motion-picture autobiog- 
raphies were secured from college and high-school students and from groups of 
office and factory workers. In the beginning an informal technique was used to 
secure the autobiographies. Recurring items in these formed the basis for a 
guidance sheet which was used in subsequent accounts. A serious attempt was 
made to build up the necessary rapport in order that complete and truthful 
descriptions might be obtained. The investigator considered that the prepared 
outline did not suggest answers, since the trends in the formal and the informal 
accounts were in substantial agreement. 

The book gives attention to impersonation and dramatization of the charac- 
ters and the scenes of the motion picture as seen in childhood play and the extent 
to which the adolescent attempts to imitate what he sees on the screen in the 
way of dress, manner, and love behavior. Introspections are studied for evidence 
on daydreaming and fantasy, fear and terror, sorrow and pathos, love and pas- 
sion, thrill and excitement. Consideration is given to the subtle factors involved 
in attitudes toward home and family life, educational and vocational ambitions, 
religion, and general outlook on life. A reading of the account leaves one with 
the impression that the motion picture has in it many of the stimulus values of 
life itself. Inspiration and discouragement, laughter and tears, love and hate, 
security and terror, participation and withdrawal, conventional and unconven- 
tional behavior may find facilitations in the motion-picture setting. The net 
evaluation of these factors from the social point of view becomes as difficult 
and complex as is the evaluation of human conduct. 

Blumer and Hauser collaborated on a report in which attention is focused 
particularly on relations of motion pictures to delinquency and crime. The 
autobiographic method was again used, and reports were obtained from male 
and female delinquents and criminals, with supplementary material from ele- 
mentary-school boys and girls in areas of varying delinquency rates. 

A relatively small but significant number of delinquents and criminals traced 
in their reports a relation between their offenses and the motion pictures. 
Respondents described over thirty specific ways of performing criminal acts 
which had been learned from various films. Certain pictures thus actually ap- 
pear to give information and technique to persons disposed to make use of them. 
However, it appears to be very difficult indeed to find clear-cut instances of well- 
adjusted children who are thus incited to the use of such techniques. In most 
instances attendance at motion pictures of this type and the disposition to make 
use of the information obtained are but a part of a larger constellation of fac- 
tors. The multiple nature of causation in human behavior is evident through- 
out. 
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One section of the book deals with the use of films as entertainment in reform 
schools and prisons. A survey of frequency of use, method of selection, and 
quality of the pictures shown is presented. Queries were directed to both the 
inmates and the officials concerning the interests, the values, and the difficulties 
involved in the use of motion pictures. The data point to the desirability of 
most careful selection of films for showing in correctional and penal institutions. 

The autobiographic approaches of Blumer and Hauser attempt to describe 
the field of the motion picture in its cumulative influence on the adolescent and 
on the delinquent and the criminal. These studies are distinctly exploratory in 
character, and their value lies more in the questions raised than in those an- 
swered with any degree of finality. More precise study requires refined measur- 
ing instruments and more careful control of the experimental variables. Given 
films, or even specific parts of films, must be studied, since the pictures are in- 
consistent in their total effect. Peterson and Thurstone illustrate this approach 
when they attempt to get at the consequences of given films. Other volumes in 
the Payne Fund series, not reviewed here, also attempt to make a delimited 
approach in laboratory settings. 

The general procedure in the Peterson and Thurstone studies was to meas- 
ure a group of children on an attitude scale or a paired-comparison schedule. 
A suitable motion picture related to the attitude was then shown and was fol- 
lowed by a repetition of the measure. The comparison between the initial and 
the final scores constituted a measure of the change which had occurred as a 
result of viewing the film. The immediate and the delayed effects of showing 
single pictures were studied, as well as the cumulative effects when several pic- 
tures on the same theme or on similar themes were shown in succession. Results 
of these investigations are shown in graphs which portray the whole range of 
attitudes. Statistical constants are appended to each graph along with the cor- 
relation between initial and final scores and with tests for the significance of 
differences. This method of presentation makes clear one fact which is obscured 
in other types of reporting, namely, that there is a persistence of individual dif- 
ferences in attitudes; that is, a film does not, by and large, completely overthrow 
attitudes that have been developing during a lifetime, even though it tends to 
alter the mean position of the group on the scale. Investigations were made con- 
cerning alterations in attitudes toward Germans, war, crime, prohibition, the 
Chinese, capital punishment, punishment of criminals, and the negro. ‘“The 
Birth of a Nation” made marked changes in attitude toward the negro; ‘‘Son of 
the Gods” brought about a definite change of attitude favorable to the Chinese; 
“Four Sons” made children more favorable toward the Germans; “‘The Criminal 
Code” made a group more lenient in their attitude toward the punishment of 
criminals; ‘Street of Chance” tended to make a group of high-school children 
more severe in their judgment of gambling; and such films as “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” and “Journey’s End” made a small change in the direction of 
pacifism. It was found that larger changes in attitude were made when two or 
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three pictures bearing on the same general theme were shown in succession over 
a period of time. When retests on attitude were made at intervals from ten 
weeks to nineteen months after the showing of a film, it was discovered that the 
changes were somewhat persistent, though there was some return to the posi- 
tion held before the picture was presented. An appendix to the volume describes 
the construction of a scale of attitudes toward the motion picture. Since many 
programs are now being arranged to discuss the Payne Fund studies, it might 
be of interest for persons in charge to use the scale before and after such meetings 
to see what changes are effected. 

The study by Shuttleworth and May differs from that of Peterson and Thurs- 
tone in that the former have attempted to show the net effects of the general run 
of motion pictures on children’s attitudes rather than to measure the specific ef- 
fects of certain films or types of films. The problem of interpretation is more 
complicated because the operation of the motion-picture variable cannot be 
controlled experimentally. The work also differs from that of Blumer and 
Hauser in that there has been an attempt to set up statistical controls and to 
treat the data quantitatively. In one approach, for example, a group of children 
who go to the movies on the average of three or four times a week has been 
compared with a group of children who go only once or twice a month, with 
such factors as age, school grade, intelligence, occupational level, cultural back- 
ground, and community kept constant. The children who attend movies fre- 
quently average lower deportment records, do poorer work in school subjects, 
are rated lower in reputation by their teachers, are rated lower by their class- 
mates on the “Guess Who” test, are less co-operative and less self-controlled 
when measured both by ratings and conduct tests than the children who attend 
infrequently. The movie-going children are superior on only two measures. 
These involve the number of their friends and acquaintances among their class- 
mates. Certain other tests of honesty in out-of-school situations, persistence, 
suggestibility, and moral knowledge appear to show no differentiation. Since 
the foregoing data were gathered somewhat incidentally in connection with the 
Character Education Inquiry, a second series of studies was made to secure 
measures which would be distinctive for the major hypotheses set up concerning 
the general effect of motion pictures on children. Questions were devised 
concerning leisure, heroes, national groups, prohibition, criminals, sex, school, 
clothes, militarism, parents, and danger. The findings are presented in detail 
and are so specific in trend as to defy broad generalization. In this portion of the 
study inquiry was made concerning the habits of the parents as well as habits of 
the children. Most parents were found to be somewhat indifferent in the super- 
vision of the movie habits, as well as of the other activities, of their children. 
The parents of the movie-going children, however, attend movies more often 
than do the parents of non-movie-going children. The significance of this fact is 
not at all clear. Factors of age, intelligence, school grade, and home background 
seem to be as important in influencing the conduct and attitudes of children as 
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is movie attendance alone—possibly more important. In the case of attitudes 
the influence of the community well overshadows in importance the influence of 
the motion picture. “Influence” is used here in the sense of association rather 
than causation. The summary chapter in this account gives scholarly attention 
to various movie-influence theories. The writers discuss the specific-influence, 
general-influence, selective, third-factor, and interaction theories. They con- 
clude that their facts seem best to fit the specific-influence and the interaction 
theories. 

It is obvious that any situation so prolific as motion pictures in producing 
responses in children cannot be ignored by thoughtful students. It is the judg- 
ment of the reviewer that the evidence submitted justifies neither wholesale 
condemnation nor wholesale commendation. The educator should regard the 
motion picture as a powerful educational influence working in many directions. 
As a practical matter, he will find it impossible, if he sticks to the evidence, to 
advocate a program of non-movie-attendance for children or to advocate an 
entirely laissez faire policy with respect to the pictures which children attend. 
Participation, with a judicious selection of time and subject and a growing re- 
sponsibility on the part of the child for individual choice, must here, as in other 
fields, be the means and aims of parents and others who share in guiding the 


developing child to maturity. 
WILLARD C. OLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


What secondary schools do about pupil differences——Moments of unanimity 
among educationists are rare, but one theme never fails to allay the heat of 
debate and produce an authentic period of agreement. We no longer challenge 
the necessity for pedagogically acting on the fact that school pupils are not alike. 
Even the youngest novitiates in teacher-training courses know that “to provide 
for individual differences” is a sure credit-getting answer. The prevailing inter- 
est in what schools are doing about this matter will find much to feed on in 
Billett’s recent monograph for the National Survey of Secondary Education.* 

Like the monographs of the survey in general, this one is based on prelimi- 
nary questionnaires sent to all high schools, follow-up questionnaires of a much 
more detailed nature sent to selected respondents, the findings of special in- 
vestigators who visited a still more selected group of schools, and various col- 
lected materials. The technique from beginning to end in this instance deserves 
high praise. The formulation of the questionnaires, in which certainly lies the 
chief secret of success in this type of research, apparently left no need for sub- 
sequent apology, glossing, or vague generalization. The facts that were wanted 
were definitely secured in usable shape. The working-up of the loads of data 
resulting from the returns of thousands of schools to questionnaires ranging 

*Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion. 
National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 13. United States Oflice of 
Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. xii+472. 
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from one to twenty-five pages in length requires ingenuity and immense industry. 
The result here is notable. The chief investigator did not allow himself to be 
buried or paralyzed, nor did he succumb to a mechanical compilation of fre- 
quency tables. His selections, reductions, and generalizations of data for the 
monograph are successful from the point of view of the reader. This result is 
certainly an achievement of no mean degree in the case of so elaborate a ques- 
tionnaire study. One must also accord favorable mention to the tables and the 
graphs in which the data are compressed; even a foolish wayfarer ought to be 
able to read them. Finally, the monograph is replete with analyses, descriptions, 
illustrative materials, interpretations, and judgments that make remarkably fine 
and helpful reading for the student and the practitioner in education. 

The reviewer finds it much easier to praise the organization and the presen- 
tation of this study than to cite with necessary brevity what it contains. The 
high points, however, are somewhat as follows: Serious provision for individual 
differences is anything but universal in the high schools. Belief in the success of 
what is being attempted is severely limited, while scientific proof of what is 
being accomplished by the various schemes is practically lacking. Homogeneous 
grouping, special classes, and plans of instruction based on the unit assignment 
are the chief means now being used to adjust the school to pupil differences if, 
possibly, we except guidance, on which this study does not report. There is little 
about any of these provisions that may be said to be standardized. Homogene- 
ous grouping is, of course, nothing more than less heterogeneous grouping: the 
criteria for grouping are in most cases pitifully inadequate, and the benefits 
realized are not known. The unit assignment in one form or another is being 
experimented with widely. There is no agreement on the meaning of such terms 
as “unit,” “unit assignment,” “project,” “problem,” “contract,” “differentiated 
assignment.” (Billett’s discussions of terminology throughout the study are 
decidedly clear and mist-dispelling.) Many schools claiming that they are em- 
phasizing one of the systematic plans—Morrison, Dalton, or Winnetka—fre- 
quently are in error; they themselves acknowledge this fact when faced with a 
probing twenty-five-page questionnaire calling for the critical specifications. 
In fact, almost no schools employ any of these plans in their full integrity. 
Billett’s demonstration of this situation makes the best section of the report. 

Provisions for individual differences have as yet involved no fundamental 
changes in the curriculum. The subjects, especially the academic subjects, re- 
tain their identities and their authorities under all schemes. In the main, the 
effort to adjust to individual differences in the high schools is administrative and 
methodological rather than curricular and basic. 

At every point in the present procedure for individualizing instruction there 
is the greatest need for objective research and evaluation. The problems are 
complicated; they are in most cases quite beyond busy teachers and adminis- 
trators. They are probably almost equally beyond unsubsidized candidates for 
the Doctor’s degree and relatively impecunious professors of education. Large- 
scale, properly financed, and necessarily co-operative research is clearly a press- 
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ing need in this field, as in many others in education. In the meantime, a book of 
interpreted factual material like the present publication is worth a dozen books 
of pious hope, speculation, or promotional sloganing. 
MATTHEW H. WILLING 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A comparison of literary and scientific vocabularies —Since the appearance of 
Spearman’s The Abilities of Man (New York: Macmillan Co., 1927), the tetrad 
equation has become increasingly popular in the study of mental ability and 
other abilities. A recent study' of verbal ability has used this statistical tech- 
nique, among others, with interesting and significant results. The monograph 
should prove a valuable addition to the growing list of factor analyses. 

The study is pre-eminently statistical. A brief introductory chapter limits 
the problem to an analysis of verbal ability and describes the data used. Then 
follows a highly technical chapter, replete with formulas, in which the major 
findings are set forth. Chapter iii is concerned with statistical techniques for 
studying reliability under certain conditions of relationship. The next chapter 
is likewise a statistical expository of certain differences in the test results. A 
final short chapter summarizes the findings and is followed by four appendixes, 
two of which concern the derivation of formulas and the use of the mean 
tetrad difference. The author (most appropriately, I doubt not) gives great credit 
to Professor Ruger for his training in statistical theory. 

This brief description will in itself indicate clearly the extent to which the 
rank and file of teachers will mot profit by reading the monograph. The ad- 
vanced student of educational psychology will, however, find it highly sugges- 
tive. 

The outstanding finding, in my judgment, is the community of function dis- 
covered between “scientific” and “literary” vocabulary. “In so far as this is 
true, the prevalent tendency to treat verbal facility as a highly unitary ability 
is confirmed” (p. 53). This community of function is marked: “By analysis of 
variances 86 per cent of variability of scores on each test is indicated as due to 
variation in the common element, as compared with 8 per cent due to variation 
in specific factors associated with the test and 6 per cent attributable to chance 
factors of unreliability in the test” (p. 52). 

In the opening chapter the statement is made that “there is considerable 
agreement among recent researches upon the unitary character of such abilities 
as the verbal, the mathematical, and the perception and mental manipulation of 
spatial relations” (p. 1). I must confess that a digest of the literature bearing 
on this statement would be most welcome. Even though the tendency (if there 
be one) to eliminate the form of thesis which includes a review of literature may 

* Warren George Findley, Specialization of Verbal Facility at the College Entrance 


Level: A Comparative Study of Scientific and Literary Vocabularies. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 567. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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be desirable, it is not everyone who could evaluate the studies of factorial 
analyses. It is no mean compliment to Findley to say that he might well have 
done so. 

Findley’s monograph was read in connection with Thurstone’s recent con- 
tribution (L. L. Thurstone, “The Vectors of Mind,” Psychological Review, XLI 
[January, 1934], 1-32). The two together serve to revitalize the inferiority com- 
plexes that develop in the “lay” educator when confronted by these esoteric 
analyses. Yet, with all humility, I must introduce a vigorous protest against 
what seems to be the assumption that the nature of intelligence or other mental 
“abilities,” if there be such, can be determined through statistical techniques 
alone. There are contributions from other fields just as pertinent. The con- 
tribution from the field of aphasia, so ably presented by Sir Henry Head (A phasia 
and Kindred Disorders of Speech. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926), and the 
work of Marie, Jackson, and Head himself are important here. So also, in my 
opinion, is the evidence from the field of amentia, as exemplified in such 
classics as Tredgold’s book (A. F. Tredgold, Mental Deficiency. New York: 
W. Wood & Co., 1929 [fifth edition}). More especially, the large amount of oper- 
ative experimental work most ably summarized by Lashley must be taken into 
account (K. S. Lashley, Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929). By and large, all these contributing fields point 
toward some single general factor basic to mental activity. ‘On the whole, the 
psychological evidence seems to favor the existence of some single variable like 
Spearman’s g,”’ says Lashley (p. 11). I should prefer to substitute the word 
“neurological” for “psychological” in this statement. It is entirely possible, I 
think, to explain Findley’s results in terms of the functioning of this single 
variable in certain delimited fields, as I have ventured to suggest elsewhere 
(Austin H. Turney, “The Concept of Validity in Mental and Achievement 
Testing,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (February, 1934], 81-95). 
While Findley himself does not do so, and might refuse to do so, the fact that 
this explanation can be applied makes his work all the more significant. I regard 
as of great importance to curriculum construction and method the decision on 
the question whether all the so-called “abilities” involving the seeing of rela- 
tionships exist in their own right or are but manifestations of some fundamental 


single factor. 
AustTIN H. TurNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Superior textbooks for high-school economics.—The textbooks in elementary 
economics under consideration' offer an encouraging indication of a forth- 


1 a) Howard C. Hill and Rexford Guy Tugwell, Our Economic Society and Its Prob- 
lems: A Study of American Levels of Living and How To Improve Them. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Pp. x+566. $1.72. 

b) Willard E. Atkins and Arthur Wubnig, Our Economic World. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1934. Pp. x+412. $1.68. 
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coming turn in the presentation of this growing phase of secondary education. 
Both books approach the field from a structural and institutional point of view; 
disputed theoretical concepts have been quite thoroughly abandoned. Abstrac- 
tions such as the marginal-utility analysis and theories of rent do not harass 
the student and embarrass the teacher using these books; for these concepts are 
not presented as such in the traditional classical form. In spite of the absence 
of formal theory as such, each textbook achieves a well-rounded and a func- 
tional! interpretation of American economic life. 

Doubtless, the presentation of economics as exemplified in these books is 
considerably more interesting to the learner than are the more usual treatments 
of the subject matter, since the institutional approach permits a type of realism 
not found in the older orthodoxies. Although strikingly different from the more 
common theoretical textbooks for secondary schools, there is a similarity in at 
least one respect, namely, that the treatment of the field is impersonal. In other 
words, the approach is social rather than individual. Whether economic behavior 
can be changed to desirable rational patterns by anything other than a specif- 
ically individual and personal approach to economic problems is an issue that 
can be answered only by an evaluation of the results of classroom experience 
with the newer textbooks in economics, of which these books are probably the 
best examples. 

The book by Hill and Tugwell appears to be the more closely organized in 
that it is woven around the central theme of raising the standard of living, 
which is excellently utilized as the principal integrating device. This book in- 
troduces the subject by a comparative historical analysis of economic life. 
This analysis is followed by a study of present standards of living, which serves 
as a basis for relating problems of production, business organization, redistribu- 
tion of income, consumption, international economic affairs, and economic re- 
construction to those issues involved in the central problem of the book—the 
question of the standard of living. The materials on consumption are outstand- 
ingly excellent, and, while they do not exhaust the possibilities of that neglected 
phase of economic education, they represent the best found among existent text- 
books for secondary schools. The style is absorbingly interesting, and the graph- 
ic materials, in which the book abounds, are well chosen. The book offers a 
refreshing combination of the learner’s approach to economics and excellently 
chosen authoritative materials. 

The Atkins and Wubnig book is somewhat more conventional, although it is 
in no way the usual abridgment of the classical theory. This textbook is divided 
into five major segments: (1) a descriptive treatment of the world’s economic 
activity, which is an analysis of fundamental and representative industries and 
occupations; (2) a study of the relations between economic life and the individ- 
ual; (3) astudy of economic forces and institutions, such as money and property; 
(4) a treatment of problems of the business enterprise; and (5) a section devoted 
to economic control. Illustrative material is somewhat less abundant than in 
Hill and Tugwell’s book. The style is pleasant and well adapted for high-school 
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use. A distinctive contribution is made in the chapters on concepts of account- 
ing and on risk and risk-bearing. 

Appropriate references and carefully selected problems are to be found in 
both volumes. Certain differences, however, characterize the books. While both 
are well balanced in the treatment given rural and urban economic conditions, 
the Atkins and Wubnig book places greater emphasis on problems more definite- 
ly of urban origin; the Hill and Tugwell book gives relatively greater attention 
to economic considerations affecting agriculture. The latter book utilizes mate- 
rials from other social studies, history, and sociology to a greater extent than 
does the former, which emphasizes to a degree the problems of business eco- 
nomics. 

The difficulties which will probably beset these books are likely to be of an 
external nature rather than a result of the characteristics of the books themselves. 
Although neither book may honestly serve the protagonist of a particular point 
of view, the superficial or uninformed reader may suspect forms of indoctrina- 
tion. In times of economic controversy a useful and informative analysis of the 
economic life of Soviet Russia, such as is presented by Hill and Tugwell, is likely 
to be subjected to attack in some communities. Materials concerned with con- 
sumer education are likewise open targets for group interests. Unlike most sec- 
ondary-school textbooks, including the traditional variety of textbooks in eco- 
nomics, the really effective book in this field cannot escape remoteness from the 
major battle of the day. These textbooks are close objective studies of the Amer- 
ican economic scene, yet they successfully achieve disinterestedness. A pene- 
trating reader would find nothing which could be described as indoctrination. 

The difficulties of presenting the new economics are instructional rather than 
textual. The type of materials involved cannot be taught in a merely memoriter 
fashion. Whether the present body of secondary-school teachers of social science 
or business are adequately equipped to teach the new economics is difficult to 
state, and the reviewer has his doubts. Both textbooks raise numerous unsolved 
issues, which, in the hands of a teacher whose mastery of economics is limited, 
may create learning difficulties and muddled thinking. To some extent, the or- 
ganization of the books into a relatively small number of large units offsets some 
of the difficulty. 

It is impossible to laud the many excellencies of these books in a single review. 
Both are dynamic, recent, and clearly written. Both are well adapted to the 
level of the learner. The living nature of the books may, in a period of economic 
upheaval, prove to be a handicap. This difficulty can, of course, be avoided only 
by continued new editions, through which it may be predicted these books will 


pass. 
H. G. SHIELDS 


Exploring Latin in the junior high school—A committee of Latin teachers in 
Baltimore has recently written a little book for beginning students of Latin in 
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junior high schools' which is the result of eight years of trial in the classroom. 
The Preface states that the authors of the textbook have aimed to make the 
course of immediate value to every pupil, the hope being that those who go 
on with academic work will be given a strong foundation in the basic elements 
of language and that those who study no language other than English will secure 
a working knowledge of English sentence structure and an appreciation of the 
classical elements in the life around them. 

The book has a threefold objective. It endeavors to teach (1) how the Eng- 
lish language grew, (2) how the forms and positions of words aid in discovering 
their use, and (3) how ancient civilization appears in modern times. On the 
basis of these objectives, the material in the book is divided into three units. 
These units are not introduced separately but are woven together throughout 
the book, each lesson, however, being assigned to one of the three units. As all 
pupils in Grade VII A in the Baltimore junior high schools are required to take 
this Latin tryout course, Units 1 and 3 are stressed for pupils of low ability, while 
pupils of higher ability also complete the material in Unit 2. 

The only Latin forms to be learned by the pupils are the first declension and 
the present tense of the first and the second conjugatiuns. Syntactical principles 
introduced are subject, predicate nominative, agreement of verb and subject, 
direct object, agreement of adjectives, genitive (possession) , indirect object, and 
the ablative case with cum, ex, in, and de. There are 157 Latin words to be 
learned. Simple Latin reading material with a classical background begins with 
Lesson VI, and there are fifteen Latin stories provided. 

Unit 1, before the actual reading of Latin begins, takes up how the English 
language grew and introduces lessons on the origin of language, borrowed words, 
and the beginnings and early developments of the English language. Other 
lessons on prefixes and suffixes, abbreviations, mottoes and inscriptions, and 
derivatives come later in the book. 

One interesting feature of the book is the introduction of twenty-five stories 
in English on Greek and Roman life, mythology, etc., for the purpose of achiev- 
ing an understanding of how ancient civilization appears in modern times. 

Plenty of drill material is provided in each Latin reading lesson in the form 
of completion exercises, matching exercises, recognition of syntactical construc- 
tions in English, and the writing into Latin of italicized English words in Eng- 
lish sentences. A few recall exercises and English-into-Latin sentences are in- 
cluded. 

The Appendix is perhaps the most interesting part of the book. It includes 
(1) nine supplementary stories in Latin followed by questions in English on the 
content; (2) three English letters supposedly written by Tom to his brother 
James from Naples, Florence, and Rome; (3) Latin songs; (4) Latin classroom 
expressions; (5) notebook material and suggestions; (6) review drills (there is 
too much English-into-Latin in some of these drills); and (7) self-testing devices 

*Mary T. Brennan, Helen J. Loane, and Margaret T. Englar, Exploring Latin. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. xviii+192. 
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on the three units of the book. These tests are of the objective type and are 
very good. Answers are provided in the text. 

The features of this book which most attract the reviewer are the division 
into units, the provision for individual differences by allowing the weaker pupils 
to omit much of Unit 2 and the optional English stories, the self-testing exer- 
cises, the additional Latin reading material in the Appendix, the interspersion of 
Latin and English stories, and the abundant material in English on things Greek 
and Roman. 

Exploring Latin appeals to one as having been written by experienced teach- 
ers of junior high school Latin for junior high school pupils. It is decidedly not 
merely a simplified senior high school first-year textbook in Latin. 


Mark E. HUTCHINSON 
CORNELL COLLEGE, MouNT VERNON, IOWA 


Readings in French to serve modern pur poses.—With the publication of the re- 
ports of the Modern Foreign Language Study a few years ago, the attention of 
the teachers of foreign languages in both high school and junior college was fo- 
cused on the silent reading objective. Since that time there has been a constant 
demand for scientifically constructed textbooks in foreign languages and for 
readers graded in vocabulary and syntactical difficulty, interesting in content, 
and provided with the study helps necessary for ready and complete comprehen- 
sion of the context. Two such readers, attractively bound and illustrated, have 
recently appeared in the field of French. 

The first reader,’ based on the episode of the queen’s diamond pendants in the 
always popular Dumas story Trois mousquetaires, is intended to be used as early 
as the first semester of college or the second semester of high-school French. The 
first part of the story is written almost entirely in the present tense, and addi- 
tional tenses are explained as they appear. The rather extensive vocabulary of 
the original Dumas story has been reduced to: (1) a basic list of 302 words of 
high range and frequency, which it is assumed the pupil knows, drawn largely 
from the Henmon and Vander Beke word books; (2) about 1,030 words which 
can be readily recognized from English cognates or related words in the basic 
list; (3) 432 words and 150 idioms which are considered as unfamiliar vocabulary 
and are placed in lists at the heads of the chapters in which they appear for study 
preceding the reading lesson. Ample historical notes and grammatical explana- 
tions are given at the point where needed instead of at the back of the book. Ex- 
ercises of the direct-method type are provided for each chapter in an appendix. 
The 302 basic words, which it is assumed the pupil knows, are classified and listed 
for study and review at the back of the book. The usual French-English vocabu- 
lary also appears. 

* Arthur G. Bovée and Eunice R. Goddard, D’Artagnan (Episode des “Trois mousque- 
taires” d’aprés Alexandre Dumas). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. Pp. x+256. 
$1.12. 
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A second reader,' edited in similar manner, is an adaptation of Daudet’s well- 
known story Le petit Chose. It is intended for high-school pupils in the second 
year or second- and third-term college students in French. The vocabulary of 
the original text has been simplified to permit a rapid and enjoyable reading of 
the story, most of the text being written in words of high range and frequency ac- 
cording to the Henmon and Vander Beke word counts. Additional words which 
cannot be recognized and unfamiliar idioms are listed for study preceding the 
chapters in which they occur. Direct-method exercises follow each chapter, and 
a complete French-English vocabulary is provided at the end of the book. 

The reviewer wishes to commend particularly the careful editing of these 
textbooks with regard to vocabulary and grammatical difficulties. It is possible 
for pupils to read these stories with approximately normal silent-reading habits 
early in their study of French. Only one feature of these two readers appears to 
be psychologically unsound. In both books in connection with the lists of words 
presented for study and review (included with the drill exercises), the multiple- 
choice technique is used; that is, each French word is followed by four or five 
English words, one of which gives the correct meaning, the others having been 
deliberately selected to confuse the pupil. While the multiple-choice device is an 
effective means of testing vocabulary, it is certainly far from desirable as a drill 
or study exercise. The constant presence before the pupil’s eyes of confusing 
words connected with the vocabulary which he is supposed to master cannot as- 
sist in, and probably will interfere with, the rapid association of the foreign words 


and their meanings. 
Myrt_Le V. SUNDEEN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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